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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Congo 


Anniversary of Independence 


THE first anniversary of Congo independence fell on July 1. A corre- 
spondent of West Africa (July 1) reviewing the year said: ““A year ago the 
Congolese Government and people inherited an efficient and prosperous, 
if White-dominated, state. They were enthusiastic to assume control, keen 
to make the most of their new opportunities and, perhaps, even more 
eager to see that other tribal groups did not seize the whole prize. The 
consequences are now world history: in the first week of independence 
Tshombe appealed for help from the Rhodesian Army; Lumumba ap- 
pealed to the U.N. and later to the Russians; Bomkoko intervened and 
Lumumba re-embraced the Belgians ; Tshombe began forming the Katanga 
Army; the Force Publique mutinied and started a campaign of pillage and 
rape; the Belgian Army retaliated. From abroad the whole process seemed 
incredible and pathetic, but it was the beginning of disintegration which 
eventually led to Lumumba’s murder, Gizenga’s execution of political 
prisoners and the deaths of hundreds of innocents—including Ghanaian 
soldiers. Today, although tribal antagonism is still bitter, mutinies, 
famines, rising prices, uncertain wages and endless political talk have all 
taken their toll. Today, life goes on, but experience has taught most 
Congolese, including most politicians, some nasty lessons. 

“To say that the Congo has been brought low by ‘natural attrition’ 
does not mean that when Parliament is recalled eventually goodwill and 
friendship will blossom. Far from it, the first year’s events have created 
firm barriers of suspicion and distrust which might even prevent a recall 
for another three months. M. Lumumba’s ghost is much more real in 
Leopoldville or Elisabethville than in Washington or Trafalgar Square. 
Nevertheless, lessons have been learned and there are definite signs that 
step by step the Congo is moving towards responsible government and 
some sort of unity. . . .” 


The Political Scene 


Federation Proposals 


The Congo’s new Federal Republic is to be composed of nineteen 
states, it was announced at the Coquilhatville Conference. It is to be 
divided into four states for Leopoldville Province, three for Equateur 
Province, three for Eastern Province, two for Katanga, two for Kivu and 
five for Kasai. However, three of the provinces—Eastern, Kivu, and Kasai 
—are represented at the Conference only by “Governments in exile”. 
Gizenga who is at present in charge of Eastern Province, has refused to 
take part in the talks and has announced that he will not accept its 
decisions. 

The proposals give the Federal Government and the President—cer- 
tainly President Kasavubu—much wider powers than envisaged at the 
conference of leaders led by President Tshombe of Katanga at Tananarive 
in March. The Federal administration would consist of a president, 
premier, and cabinet, a council of states and a federal congress. The 
plan gives the president executive power to be exercised with the approval 


of the premier or any other competent minister. The Council of states 
would have veto powers. (West Africa, May 20 and 27.) 


Parliament to Meet 


It was announced that the Congolese Parliament would meet under 
U.N. protection but the date remained uncertain. 


Mr. Tshombe’s Release 


Mr. Moise Tshombe who had earlier been reported as “seriously ill” 
with a nervous breakdown was released on June 22. 

Mr. Tshombe, addressing a Press conference, at the residence of the 
Congolese Prime Minister praised General Mobutu as a man truly “above 
everything”. He said he had reached an accord with General Mobutu to 
form a common front against Communism. They had agreed to reorganize 
the whole Congolese Army, including Katanga’s forces, and U.N. help 
would not be needed for this. 

“We have no need of the gentlemen of the U.N. who are unemployed 
at home and have come to the Congo to find a job. We have had enough 
of the Moroccans and Indians.” (The Times, June 23.) 

On arrival in Elisabethville, capital of Katanga, Mr. Tshombe thanked 
his people for their dignity, calm, discipline, and loyalty, which saved the 
country and “gained me my liberty”. 

The Central Government announced that President Tshombe of 
Katanga had signed an agreement removing the frontiers between his 
State and the rest of the Congo. The agreement was entered into with 
Mr. Joseph Ileo, Prime Minister of the Central Government. Katanga 
also agreed to give up her own currency “sooner or later” and resume 
shipping her mineral wealth through the Congo instead of through 
Angola. The agreement also covered educational and military matters, it 
was stated. (The Times, June 26.) 

After a Katanga cabinet meeting it was announced that President 
Tshombe and Mr. Kimba who was detained with him would take thirty 
days’ leave. In their absence Katanga would be ruled by a three-member 
college of ministers which governed during Mr. Tshombe’s detention. 
Mr. Tshombe described his detention for about two months as “this 
hell”. He said the arrest of himself and his Foreign Minister, Mr. Evariste 
Kimba, had shown that the people of Katanga were unified and politically 
mature. This had astonished their enemies. 

Mr. Godefroid Munongo, the Katanga Minister of the Interior, who 
spoke after Mr. Tshombe said: “A new political policy will be carefully 
examined by the Cabinet.” He added that “the political spirit of the 
Tananarive Conference must be followed to the letter”. 

The conference at Tananarive in Madagascar of the leaders of most 
Congo factions agreed to set up a confederation of Congo states, but the 
later Coquilhatville conference from which President Tshombe walked out 
was reported to have gone back on this decision. It was after his walk out 
that Mr. Tshombe was detained. (The Times, June 29.) 

President Tshombe told a Press conference at Elisabethville that the 
U.N. had obviously rendered “very good” service in the Congo but did 
not see its use in Katanga. . . . ““There would hardly be any government 
in Leopoldville without the discipline of the U.N. forces.” 

Asked if he had signed any agreement with the Leopoldville Govern- 
ment, he said it was purely economic. There was no truth in a Central 








Government report that he had agreed to merge Katanga’s currency with 
that of the rest of the Congo. . . . The only real man of strength in Leopold- 
ville was General Mobutu, the Army chief. The General, he said, was 
“disgusted” by the Leopoldville Government, but President Kasavubu had 
refused to accept his resignation. Mr: Tshombe said Katanga was always 
ready to make “kind gestures” to the rest of the Congo. He said nobody 
really believed there was any government in Leopoldville. (Daily Tele- 
graph, June 30.) 


In an editorial comment The Times (July 1) said: “Parliament has had 
a quorum only at its first meeting. There are twenty-three parties, and only 
the Lumumbists were significantly represented in more than one province. 
Even they drew twenty-one of their thirty-four members from Orientale, 
and some of the others are reported to have defected. Some deputies are 
dead, although probably no more than a dozen and certainly fewer than 
has been reported. But many must have changed their minds, and Lu- 
mumba will not be there to hypnotize them by hours of overbearing 
rhetoric. Mr. Ileo, President Kasavubu’s Prime Minister, told the U.N. 
Commissioners—and may still believe—that he is acceptable to everyone. 
It was agreed that Parliament should be convened at Lovanium University, 
some eight miles outside of Leopoldville. Signatories to the agreement on 
the Central Government side were Mr. Bolikango, the Vice-Prime Minister, 
the Minister of the Interior, Mr. Adoula, and Mr. Lihau. On the Stanley- 
ville Government side it was signed by the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Massena, the Minister of Transport, Mr. Kihuyu, and Mr. Malago. 

“As the agreement was only between Leopoldville and Stanleyville, 
the U.N. were urged to use their good offices to try to persuade the dele- 
gates of the recessionist State of Katanga to attend this session. Room 
has been left in what may be called his second administration, created by 
President Kasavubu as an end to General Mobutu’s period of ‘neutraliza- 
tion’, for Mr. Gizenga and some of his colleagues from Stanleyville. There 
has been so much bitterness between the two centres of power that recon- 
ciliation will be uneasy, if it comes at all. Perhaps each hopes for a majority 
and consequent claim to govern. . . . 

“Mr. Tshombe has succeeded better than others in keeping the peace 
where his writ runs and letting work go on. He has been arrogant and 
unco-operative, but so has almost everyone else, and he has been made to 
suffer for it. He is unlikely to hurry back to Leopoldville, and economic 
arrangements without a political framework are unstable where the peace 
is so fragile as it is in the Congo. All the same, his copper may travel 
through Matadi again, and pay dues to Leopoldville. A working Central 
Government in economic harness with Katanga is not achieved yet. It did 
not seem remotely likely six months ago.” 


Stanleyville 


Mr. Gizenga was reported to have arrested three of his ministers: 
Mr. Mandi (Foreign Affairs), Mr. Badjoko (Agriculture), and Mr. Guestan 
(Health). 

Since the death of Patrice Lumumba, Mr. Gizenga has claimed to be 
the legal premier and has received the backing of the Afro-Asian and 
Communist blocs. He was also reported to have assumed the position of 
Head of State as President Kasavubu was “no longer in a position to 
exercise his powers”. 

In a broadcast, Mr. Gizenga said he had sent letters summoning 
Parliament to the presidents of both Houses of Parliament. He had never 
departed from legality and was calling Parliament in accordance with the 
Congo’s fundamental law, he said. Parliament should meet at Kamina, the 
U.N. base in Katanga, and a 100-kilometre (about 62 miles) neutral zone 
should be established around it policed by troops from Ghana, Sudan, 
Guinea, Togo, India, Mali, and the United Arab Republic. No Congolese 
soldiers would be allowed into Kamina and all reporters and photo- 
graphers would be barred. In making this announcement Mr. Gizenga 
has countered President Kasavubu’s announcement recalling the Congo- 
lese Parliament in Leopoldville. 

Observers here saw the statement as wholly unacceptable to the 
Central Government, thus dashing the hopes raised recently for an 


accord with Stanleyville and a solution to the Congo crisis. (Guardian, 
May 17.) 


Kasai 


The U.N. withdrew all its military and civilian personnel from around 
the South Kasai capital of Bakwanga recently in the face of persistent 
outbreaks of tribal fighting. 

Congolese Central Government troops in Coquilhatville seized the 
private aircraft of “King” Kalonji, of South Kasai. At the same time an 
attempted coup d’état by his opponents was reported from South Kasai. 
It was stated that there had been widespread fighting after Kalonji troops 
marched on the “rebels”. Villages had been burned down and bodies left 
lying in the streets. (Guardian, May 24.) 

According to the British United Press correspondent in Elisabethville 
heavy fighting was going on round Bakwanga the capital of South Kasai. 
Reports said Luntu tribesmen were advancing on Bakwanga from the 
west and troops loyal to General Mobutu from the south, and troops loyal 
to Antoine Gizenga from the north. The Kalonji troops were said to be 


inflicting heavy casualties on the Luntu tribesmen, but appeared to be on 
the defensive on all fronts. 


Kivu 

There were also reports that Lumumbist troops were gathered at the 
town of Kindu, in Southern Kivu province, led by the founder of the 
Congo Communist Party, Jumba, and were planning an attack on 
Northern Katanga. Katanga officials said that the troops are refusing to 
move at present but that Jason Sendwe, the anti-Tshombe leader, is 
arriving soon, when further moves are expected. (Guardian, May 25.) 

Tribal fighting again flared up in Bukavu, the capital of Kivu Pro- 
vince. 

A U.N. spokesman said aid troops of the Congolese Army under the 
titular command of General Lundula in Stanleyville had made several 
arrests among the Bashi population, and sporadic shooting continued in 
the town. Kivu has for some time been under the control of Mr. Gizenga. 

The spokesman said the crew of a U.N. aircraft encountered some 
difficulties at Goma, Northern Kivu, on June 14 when members of the 
Congolese forces demanded to inspect the cargo. He said the forces were 
successfully resisted. In reply to questions the spokesman said that at 
Kindu, a town in south-west Kivu, a U.N. contingent of about eighty 
Malayan troops was heavily outnumbered by Congolese Army troops 


from Stanleyville, but the U.N. was not at present particularly concerned 
about this. (The Times, June 16.) 


Mr. Dayal’s Resignation 

Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal, Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s personal representative 
in the Congo, continued to work on Congo problems at the U.N. head- 
quarters in New York until May 25, when Mr. Nehru confirmed that Mr. 
Dayal would not be returning to the Congo. It was stated in Delhi that 
Mr. Dayal was relinquishing the Congo post at his own request. He is 
believed to have expressed the opinion that no useful purpose would have 
been served by his going back, to the Congo in view of recent developments 
there. He will return to his post in Karachi. It is understood that Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld, who has been resisting pressure from certain Western 
governments to relieve Mr. Dayal, consulted the Indian Government over 
Mr. Dayal’s request. 

Mr. Dayal had agreed to serve in the Congo initially for six months. 
In January, when the six months was up, Mr. Hammarskjoeld asked him 
to remain in the Congo with responsibility for supervising the whole U.N. 
operation there, but recalled him to U.N. headquarters for consultations 
the following month. Mr. Mekki Abbas, the Sudanese head of the 
Economic Commission for Africa, acted as the Secretary-General’s repre- 
sentative while Mr. Dayal was in New York, but he left Leopoldville at 
the end of May, and Dr. Linner, Swedish head of civil operations, was 


appointed temporary officer in charge, but at this time Mr. Dayal was still 
expected to return. 


In an interview with Colin Legum of the Observer, Mr. Dayal said 
that in many ways the U.N. operation in the Congo had been a triumph: 
“It is helping the Congo to attain its integrity; now it’s only a question of 
time before Katanga rejoins the Congo—and the Stanleyville régime’s 








isolation cannot be indefinitely prolonged. It has kept the country going, 
and the services functioning. It has prevented a widespread outbreak of 
civil war leading to tribal, genocidal conflict. It has prevented the more 
flagrant forms of foreign intervention—especially armed intervention— 
which would have led to the internationalization of the conflict. It has 
dealt successfully with famine; and, in an area where certain diseases are 
endemic, it has prevented epidemics. It has started the training of large 
numbers of Congolese to meet their responsibilities. Finally, once we get 
help from all the six provinces in calling Parliament together, we shall 
have gone a long way towards the solution of the most urgent political 
difficulties.” 

Giving the reasons behind the delays in entrusting the reorganization 
of the Congolese Army to the U.N. and in excluding various types of 
foreign intervention, particularly military personnel, political advisers and 
mercenaries, Mr. Dayal said: “The whole effort of the U.N. languished 
for want of adequate political and diplomatic support, from the very 
countries which had themselves promoted resolutions adopted by the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. Any operation conducted by 
the U.N. must be politically impartial and neutral. It cannot be orientated 
towards one side or another in the ‘cold war’, or choose sides between 
smaller, competing nations. This is a factor which many countries con- 
stantly ignored or overlooked. 

“The Secretary-General was entrusted with a mandate which was 
framed in the most general terms by the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. Criticisms of him and his representatives were both lavish and 
contradictory. This is a situation which clearly imposes an impossible 
burden on the Secretariat and reduces its usefulness.” (Observer, June 25.) 


The appointment of Dr. D. M. G. Riches as British Ambassador in 
Leopoldville in succession to Mr. Ian Scott was announced on June 29. 
“Pendennis” in the Observer, July 2, commented: “This follows the 
announcement of the withdrawal of the American Ambassador to the 
Congo, Mr. Clare Timberlake. These two men were the chief critics of 
Rajeshwar Dayal, former chief U.N. representative in Leopoldville, who 
was also compelled to resign. Thus the three leading actors have left the 
stage on the first anniversary of the curtain going up on the Congo 
tragedy.” 


The Role of the U.N. 


By May 15 the U.N. had fewer than 20,000 troops in the Congo. 
Officials have said a minimum of 25,000 is required to fulfil its mandate. 
(Guardian, May 16.) 

In a report to the Security Council, Mr. Hammarskjoeld said: “The 
danger of civil war in the Congo, especially in the northern part of Katanga 
province, has been ‘substantially lessened’ by the recent deployment of 
U.N. forces in the area.” 

Of the discussions in Brussels between Mr. Sahbani (Tunisia), Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld’s special representative, and M. Spaak, the Foreign 
Minister, the report says there has been “a slight change in the position 
of the Belgian Government”. It goes on: “Nevertheless, Belgium’s position 
still falls far short of what is required by the Security Council resolution. 
In fact, the Belgian Foreign Minister, in a communication to the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General dated May 6, takes an attitude which, 
in the view of the Secretary-General and of his advisory committee on the 
Congo, is not in accord with either the letter or the spirit of the resolution 
of February 21. 

“This communication to which the Secretary-General replied by making 
the objections and clarifications it called for, nevertheless, gives some 
hope that in the future Belgium will adopt a more constructive attitude and 
one more in keeping with its obligations. For this reason the representative 
of the Secretary-General went back to Brussels on May 16 equipped with 
adequate instructions to resume his conversations with the Belgian 
Government, and it is expected that these conversations will be concluded 
shortly.” (The Times, May 19.) 


Indonesian troops who had been with the U.N. forces in the Congo 
arrived in Jakarta on May 23 after being withdrawn by the Indonesian 
Government because it disagreed with U.N. policy in the Congo. 

« 


Mr. Hammarskjoeld speaking at a Press conference on May 29 said 
he did not plan to appoint a successor to Mr. Dayal but to set up a co- 
ordinating staff at U.N. headquarters to direct various aspects of the U.N. 
operation in the Congo. He had sought to recruit special staff for the pur- 
pose but was finding it difficult to obtain suitable persons. 

In Leopoldville, on June 7, it was stated that French-speaking officers 
of the U.N. are gradually to take over the running of the Katanga Army 
of 7,000 men, replacing the present 300-350 Belgian, French, and Polish 
Officers. It is being carried out under the Security Council resolution of 
February 21, and also has the approval of the Central Congolese Govern- 
ment, which was consulted beforehand. The chief source of officers may 
be the Tunisian contingent. Munongo, the Katanga Minister of the 
Interior, with whom General McKeown negotiated the agreement, has 
also agreed to dispense with the 100-strong corps of mercenaries still in 
Katanga. 

The Katanga Government was also reported to have agreed that 
Indian troops should replace the Nigerian garrison at Manono: before 
his arrest President Tshombe of Katanga had always opposed the station- 
ing of Indian troops anywhere in Katanga outside the U.N. base at 
Kamina. However it was denied that the U.N. were to reorganize Katanga 
troops. The statement was believed to have been issued by Jean-Baptiste 
Kibwe, the Katanga Minister of Finance. 


The Secretary-General welcomed the announcement that the Congo- 
lese Parliament was to be reconvened shortly. 

The U.N. released details of an agreement negotiated with the Congo- 
lese Government by M. Philippe de Seynes, U.N. Under-Secretary in 
charge of Economic and Social Affairs. A first instalment of $10 million 
(about £3,570,000) was paid from a special fund subscribed to by fifteen 
nations. The foreign currency is to be used exclusively for payment of 
essential imports. M. de Seynes said the money must be used for the benefit 
of the entire country. Katanga had previously contributed about 40 per 
cent of the Congo’s revenue, but at present it was not giving any money to 
the Leopoldville Government. Even in regions where there was no political 
“difficulty”, administrative machinery had broken down and the collection 
of money had been hampered. M. de Seynes estimated the Congo’s budget 
deficit at between 400 and 700 million Congolese francs (about £3 million 
and £5 million) a month. 

He warned that the deficit would continue, in spite of the new measures, 
and the Congo would still require foreign assistance. (Guardian, June 13.) 


Nyasaland 


Election Preparations 
Constituencies 


THERE will be twenty-eight constituencies for the general elections, twenty 
for lower roll voters and eight for the higher roll. There are eight lower 
roll constituencies in the Southern Province, seven in the Central Pro- 
vince, and five in the Northern Province. Five higher roll constituencies 
are in the Southern Province, two in the Central Province, and one covers 
the whole of the Northern Province. 


Voters 


The Government have announced that 110,432 people of all races have 
qualified for the vote. Of these, 106,095 are registered on the lower roll and 
4,337 on the higher roll. 

The Southern Province has the greatest number of registered voters 
with a total of 42,449. Some 39,178 of these are on the lower roll and 3,271 
on the higher roll. 

The Central Province is next highest with 39,387 registered voters of 
whom 38,609 are on the lower roll. The Northern Province has 28,596 
registered voters with 28,308 on the lower roll. 


Malawi Congress Party 


Dr. Banda announced that he was going to stand for election in the 
Kasungu-Fort Manning constituency. 








Mr. Dunduza Chisiza will stand in Karonga. Mr. Orton Chirwa, 
legal adviser to the Party, is standing for Nkata Bay; Mr. Kanyama 
Chiume, publicity secretary, for Rumpi; and Mr. M. Q. Y. Chibambo, 
Northern provincial chairman of the Party, for Msimba South. 

The remaining candidates announced by Dr. Banda were: Mr. H. 
Masa in Dowa; Richard B. Chidzanja, in Lilongwe Urban; Mr. Richard 
Katengeza, Lilongwe Rural constituency; Mr. John Tembo, Dedza; 
Chief Willard Gomani, Ncheu; Archdeacon Chipembere, Fort Johnston- 
Kasupe; Mr. Gomile Kumtumanje, Zomba; Augustine Bwanausi, Blan- 
tyre Urban; Mr. Willie Chokani, Chiradzulu; Mr. Lawrence Makata, 
Blantyre Rural; Mr. Faishon Chimwala, Cholo; Mr. Horace Chikafa, 
Mlanje; Mr. Steven Chakwamba, Port Herald-Chikwawa. 

Dr. Banda also named two of the Malawi candidates who will contest 
on the higher roll. Mr. I. K. Surtee, president of the Nyasaland Coloured 
Community, will seek election in the Central Province and Mr. Mikeka 
Mkandawire, will contest the Northern Province seat. (Malawi News, 
June 1.) 

Dr. Banda, now generally referred to in the African Press as Ngwazi 
Kamuzu, has been touring the country introducing Malawi candidates to 
their constituencies. 

At a meeting of over 20,000 people in Kota Kota on June 13, he said: 
“When you vote for Msonthi you are not voting for Msonthi alone; you 
are voting for Kamuzu with secession and independence. When you vote 
against Msonthi you are voting for Welensky and federation with 
Slavery. 

“Chijozi will come to you so that you vote for him. If you want 
Welensky and federation vote for Chijozi. Don’t listen to the U.F.P. 
which I prefer to call the United Fools Party.” 

Mr. Dunduzu Chisiza, secretary-general of the Malawi Congress 
Party, announced that Malawi Congress Party had rejected the offer by 
the Federal Broadcasting Corporation of broadcasting time during the 
election campaign. Instead the M.C.P. would make all its broadcasts 
through the Tanganyika Broadcasting Corporation. 

Mr. Chisiza said: “This is a demonstration by the Malawi Congress 
Party of their total repudiation not only of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland but also of its instrument, the Federal Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Mr. Colin Cameron is Independent candidate for the Soche Con- 
stituency. (Malawi News, June 22.) 

Clyde Sanger, writing in the Guardian (June 9), said: ““Few people 
doubt that Malawi will win all twenty lower roll seats and the opposition 
Christian Liberation Party is no rival. The interest lies mainly in the fight 
against the United Federal Party for the eight upper roll constituencies. 
The 110,000 lower-roll voters are almost all African but two-thirds of the 
4,400 voters on the upper roll are Europeans. Three Ministries are to go 
to members elected from the lower roll and two to those chosen on the 
upper one. So it is vital for Malawi with the help of candidates of all 
races to win some upper roll seats if it is to be on level terms with the five 
officials in the Council of Ministers. 

“There is a good chance that Malawi will achieve this. In one of the 
eight seats Asians have a decisive say; elsewhere the last word may lie 
with Scottish missionaries and traders or with Nyasaland Government 
officials weary of the troubles which federation has brought.” 


Discretionary Alignment 

Dr. H. K. Banda, president of the Malawi Congress Party, said in a 
speech in the U.S.A.: “Anyone who thinks that we will give up the idea 
of self-government is living in a fool’s paradise. . . . I will not side with 
the Western Powers whether they are right or wrong. I won’t put Nyasa- 
land in the pocket of any Power—especially a non-Western Power. Our 
policy will be that of neutralism and discretionary alignment.” (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, June 22.) 


The Budget 


The financial secretary, Mr. Henry Phillips, told the Legislative 
Council, in his budget speech, that, contrary to a widespread belief, 1960 
had not been a year of general economic depression in the territory. 

“In agriculture, our principal field of endeavour, there has been general 


progress. The value of agricultural exports continued to increase. From 
£7.3 million in 1958 they rose to £8 million in 1959 and £9.3 million in 
1960, made up principally of tea valued at £3.8 million, tobacco at £3.5 
million, and groundnuts at £1 million. The cotton crop at 12,515 tons was 
the highest for twenty years; the production of rice had increased, the 
area under coffee had expanded, and there had been an improvement in 
the market for tung oil. 

“Tea reached the record figure of 12,800 short tons. The contribution 
made by this industry towards our national economy illustrates the im- 
portance of retaining in this territory the skill, capital and enterprise of 
the Non-African farming community.” 

The gross domestic product went up by 9 per cent in 1960. By the end 
of June next year £12.5 million would have been spent on the territory's 
four-year development plan. Her Majesty’s Government was to make 
available £645,000 by Exchequer loan to cover a shortfall in resources in 
1960-1. 

In one respect only had the development plan significantly failed to 
achieve its objective. The Government had hoped to be able to invest 
nearly £600,000 on developing the Lower River particularly Elephant 
Marsh. Though pilot schemes had been undertaken no major project had 
been commissioned. The plan had never been attractive from the economic 
point of view, and the country’s resources could perhaps have been better 
used in laying the foundations for future development. 

It was nearly two and a half years since Nyasaland had been able to 
share in a loan raised on the London market and over a four-year period, 
it was £2.5 million down on all loan expectations. Fortunately the alloca- 
tion of C.D. & W. money from the British Government was substantially 
greater than envisaged and that restored the position to the extent of 
£14 million. 

The 1961-2 estimates envisaged spending £7.78 million and the intro- 
duction of a new Constitution would add another £75,000 to the country’s 
annual bill. In addition to £175,000 of capital expenditure. He estimated 
revenue receipts at £6.3 million leaving a deficit of £1.34 million, a thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory situation. Increased revenue must depend on in- 
creased investment and recently the flow of investment had been checked 
by the political uncertainties of the future. 

Mr. Phillips announced increased taxes which would result in an addi- 
tional revenue of about £100,000. (East Africa and Rhodesia, July 6.) 


Population Increase 


Nyasaland’s estimated population at the end of 1960 was 2,862,700, 
an increase of 61,300 since 1959. There are 2,840,000 Africans, 11,400 
Asians, 9,500 Europeans, and 1,800 Coloureds. (Nyasaland Information 
Department, June 23.) 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Constitutional Proposals 


THE further recommendations of the Governor, Sir Evelyn Hone, have 
been published, and put to the House of Commons. They envisage forty- 
five members. Of these fifteen could be elected by upper roll voters and 
fifteen elected by lower roll voters. The remaining fifteen “national” 
members could be elected in seven double member constituencies and one 
single member constituency. The latter will consist of the whole country 
and will be reserved for an Asian or Coloured candidate. 

In four of the other seven double constituencies one African and one 
European must be elected: in the remaining three there is no racial 
reservation. To ensure that candidates seek support from both races, a 
successful candidate must obtain 12} per cent or 400 (whichever is less) 
of both the European and the African votes cast. In addition they must 
obtain at least 20 per cent of the votes cast by one or other of the two 
rolls (upper or lower). The number of Africans brought on to the upper 
roll will rise by 500 to 3,500. 

The announcement of the proposals was preceded by a period of 
intense political activity, Mr. Julius Greenfield, the Federal Minister of 
Law, Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, and Sir John Moffat, leader of the Liberal 








Party, flew to London and Sir Roy Welensky reached Salisbury Airport 
before a telephone call from London led to his remaining in Central 
Africa. 


Governor’s Statement 


Introducing his recommendations to the Legislative Council on June 
27, Sir Evelyn Hone, the Governor, said: “There is no doubt that the 
months of uncertainty which have attended the formulation of a new 
constitution for Northern Rhodesia have had damaging effects on the 
life and welfare of our people and have hindered the economic progress 
and development of the Territory. This state of uncertainty has now come 
to anend.... 

“The suggestion made in the February White Paper was that the 
number of members in each group should be fifteen, so that there would 
in all be forty-five elected members in this Council. After discussing with 
the political groups alternative ways of balancing the three groups, I 
I reached the conclusion that the original suggestion of three-groups of 
fifteen had most to commend it, and Her Majesty’s Government have 
endorsed this recommendation. 

“The delimitation of constituencies for the return of all forty-five 
members will be entrusted to a commission under the chairmanship of a 
person who holds or who has held judicial office. 

“‘Candidates of any one race can still win ten out of the fifteen national 
seats, but it will not be possible in any of the seven double-member national 
constituencies for any candidate to secure election unless he has in fact 
succeeded in winning support from both European and African voters. 

“I recommended that candidates in every double-member national 
constituency should be qualified for election if they had 124 per cent or 
400 (whichever is less) of the European votes and 12} per vent or 400 
(whichever is less) of the African votes cast in the election. Her Majesty’s 
Government have approved this recommendation, but have decided to 
add the further requirement that a candidate must also obtain not less 
than 20 per cent of the votes cast on one roll or the other. 

“My dispatch did not cover some features of the new constitution 
which had already been settled, except for minor detail—for example, the 
establishment of the House of Chiefs, which I feel sure will be a most im- 
portant and valuable deliberative body. . . . Her Majesty’s Government 
has (also) said it believes the new constitution should contain provisions 
in this regard, and a study will now be put in hand of what is required. 

“It was agreed in London that, in the course of my talks on the Con- 
stitution here in Northern Rhodesia, further discussions would take place 
with the Litunga and his Council on the representation of Barotseland* 
in the Legislative Council. I have recently visited Barotseland in further- 
ance of this undertaking. 

“During the last few difficult months there has been a welcome absence 
of irresponsible incidents. My Government does not, however, take a 
complacent view of the state of public order, and the security forces at 
our disposal are well prepared to deal with any trouble from whatever 
quarter it may come.” 


Comment 


The proposals were described by Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime 
Minister, as ‘‘a reasonably workable instrument which has a fair chance 
of providing for the continuation of responsible government in Northern 
Rhodesia”. He said many of the original weaknesses had been removed 
and it was “‘no sell out either to Black or White”. His Government would 
have preferred to see all fourteen of the national seats “reserved”. 

Mr. L. Katilunga, acting president of the African National Congress, 
said his reaction was “hostile and shocked”’. 

The United National Independence Party decided to reject the pro- 
posals and to boycott elections under them. Mr. K. Kaunda, the president, 
said that a master-plan of non-violent action would be used to prevent 
their implementation. 

On July 9, addressing a three-day Party conference at Broken Hill 
attended by about 2,000 United National Independence Party delegates, 
Mr. Kaunda said that he was not prepared to “sit down and wait” for the 
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British Government. But their campaign “must be non-violent and 
nothing else”. 

Mr. J. K. Chivunga, the U.T.U.C. (United Trades Union Congress) 
president, said that an executive board meeting would be held at Kitwe 
on July 15 and 16 to fix a date for calling the strike, after which a series of 
eighteen meetings would be held at various centres to warn employees to 
prepare for a strike. “The new Constitution,” he said, “‘is utterly unaccept- 
able to the African workers in its present form.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. James Callaghan (Labour) described 
the plan as a dog’s breakfast and said the Colonial Secretary should supply 
a slide-rule to each elector. Mr. R. H. Turton (Conservative) suggested 
that the plan was far more racial than the 1958 Constitution. Mr. J. 
Grimond (Liberal) complained of its complexity. Mr. P. Wall (Conserva- 
tive) said the plan should satisfy all parties in Northern Rhodesia. 

The Times (June 27) said: “First, the area of racial competition has 
been narrowed, and secondly, while the ‘equalization’ of the rolls has been 
maintained, a sop has been given to the Europeans whereby qualification 
for election is dependent on a degree of racial support independent of 
either roll. . . . What the individual leaders will look at hardest is its 
political effects on parties. These are much harder to foresee. Will any 
member of Mr. Kaunda’s United National Independence Party ever be 
able to muster 12} per cent of European voters? Or will any member of 
Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party ever be able to command a 
majority in a constituency where he has to be elected by equalized rolls? 
. .. The Africans have been given the opportunity of gaining a majority 
in the Legislature, but this may not content the nationalist leaders.” 


A Special Correspondent writing in the Observer (July 2) said: “At 
the famous Chequers week-end held last December for Centra! Africa’s 
political leaders, Iain Macleod one morning drew Kenneth Kaunda aside. 
He told him: ‘I have in mind for you something very similar to Nyasa- 
land.’ 

“Two months earlier the Monckton Commission had recommended 
an African majority for Northern Rhodesia, ‘as soon as possible’. The 
British Government committed itself to pursuing the main recommenda- 
tions of the Monckton Commission. 

““Now, six months after the Chequers promise, Mr. Macleod has pro- 
duced the new Northern Rhodesia Constitution. It is neither like Nyasa- 
land’s Constitution nor does it follow the Monckton recommendations. 
But Mr. Macleod is in any case claimed to have won a victory over Sir 
Roy Welensky by sticking to the White Paper proposals of last February. 
But has he won a victory at all? 

“There has never been any doubt that the United Federal Party would 
take almost all these fifteen upper roll seats. At worst they would take 
twelve, with the Dominion Party and Liberals getting one or two each of 
the three remaining seats. 

“Likewise, the lower roll groups of seats are left as suggested in the 
White Paper, with 70,000 voters, and the outcome is easily predictable. 
U.N.I.P. would take at least ten of the fifteen. Congress perhaps two, 
Liberals one, and the remaining two would probably go to Barotseland. 
Thus the outcome of the thirty upper and lower roll elections would 
produce something of this nature: U.F.P. twelve, U.N.I.P. ten, Liberals 
three, Congress two, and others three. 

“The new Legislative Council will have fifty-one members including 
six officials. Any party or group of parties holding twenty seats thus lines 
up with the officials to form the Government. The crucial importance of 
the national seats is thus obvious. 

“The first big deviation from the White Paper over the national seats 
is the intention to remove all Asians and Coloureds from the national roll 
and give them one constituency of their own. This may sound a cosy 
arrangement but it is in fact completely illogical and has infuriated the un- 
fortunates concerned. In reality Asians and Coloureds have nothing in 
common, do not in general like each other much and play different roles 
in the Northern Rhodesia community. The Asians keep shops, the 
Coloureds (or Eurafricans, as they prefer it) are mainly artisans and 
technicians. 

“To Liberals and U.N.I.P. this removal from the national seats 
constitutes a blow in principle, because under original White Paper 








proposals Asians and Coloureds would have represented a considerable 
element in the upper roll vote on national seats, and would have 
supported the progressive candidate. 

“But this point becomes academic now. The final proposals rule that 
to qualify at all, national seat candidates must obtain 12} per cent of votes 
cast by each race, repeat race, regardless of roll. Thus it is no use for 
African candidates fighting national seats to obtain 12} per cent of upper 
roll votes alone to qualify. They must win 124 per cent of European votes. 
The Governor in his dispatch to the Colonial Secretary says this is to 
prevent any African candidate from winning a national seat, ‘purely on 
the basis of African votes on both rolls’. He points out that the White 
Paper insists on candidates appealing to both races. 

“This device sounds good but it is less satisfactory when the race per- 
centage qualification is studied closely. A candidate must obtain 12} per 
cent of votes cast by each race—or 400 votes (whichever is the less). 
Here is the point at which the whole scheme is exposed as a concession 
to Sir Roy Welensky. An African national seat candidate must obtain 
123 per cent of White votes. In each of seven ‘double’ constituencies each 
returning two members there will never be more than 3,000 White votes 
cast. To gain 12} per cent of this (about 375 votes) would prove an almost 
insurmountable hurdle for an African candidate or White candidate run- 
ning with U.N.I.P. or A.N.C. backing. It would be no small task for a 
Liberal, except in the liberalist capital, Lusaka. 

“But most important, the ‘or 400 votes (whichever is the less)’ does 
not enter into the matter for U.N.I.P., Congress and Liberal candidates 
seeking White votes. It is highly unlikely that 400 White votes would ever 
be less than 124 per cent of those cast in any one (double) constituency. 

“On the other hand, the United Federal Party candidate will be 
struggling to qualify on African votes. Apart from Africans on the higher 
roll the Africans on the lower roll in each constituency will probably 
total at least 10,000. Thus the U.F.P. man has only to get 400 votes out 
of 10,000—which is far less than 12} per cent. It is, in fact, 4 per cent. 

“So the initial ‘other race’ qualification for a national seat candidate 
is heavily weighted in favour of the U.F.P. man. ... 

“Kenneth Kaunda, in rejecting the plan last week, put his finger on 
the advantage given to the U.F.P. by the ‘whichever is the less’ factor. 
But as if this were not complicated enough, more is to follow. The candi- 
date who has secured his 12} per cent from each race has another hurdle. 
He must get at least 20 per cent from one or other roll. Exactly why this is 
necessary is not clear. . . . This second qualification does not favour any- 
one, but might beat a candidate who had won about 19 per cent of each 
roll in a large field of candidates. 

“When the survivors are established in this obstacle race, the winner is 
found by adding together the percentage won on each roll (not race, 
here) and dividing by two. A candidate will be announced as the winner 
not by the number of votes polled but by his percentage after qualifying. 
Thus an African candidate might secure 3,000 lower roll votes (30 per 
cent of the total) and somehow 300 upper roll votes (15 per cent of the 
total) in a sample constituency of 10,000 lower roll and 2,000 upper roll 
voters. Thus his total votes in the allegedly non-racial national con- 
stituency will be 3,300. But his percentage will only be 224 per cent. 

“Yet another White candidate in this same constituency might obtain 
1,400 White votes (70 per cent) and 500 lower roll votes (5 per cent). He 
would qualify on percentages and win on percentages with 37} per cent, 
even though he had collected only 1,900 votes as compared to his op- 
ponents 3,300. 

“‘What effect stems from the fact that seven constituencies will return 
fourteen members, and that four constituencies of these must return one 
White and one Black member (why?) is impossible to estimate. An 
electric computer becomes essential at this point. It is sufficient that this 
constitution is beyond the comprehension of any normal voter, and 
ridiculous for a population like that of Northern Rhodesia. It would seem 
to be the perfect instrument for turning the African against democracy 
for ever. 

“Finally, what happens if—as looks likely—the African nationalist 
candidates boycott the elections ? The United Federal Party will then have 
a complete walkover in the national seats. There is no minimum number 
of votes required to make the election valid in a constituency, and if only 


300 Africans out of a possible 10,000 went to the poll, and the U.F.P. 
candidate secured 50 of them, he would still have a useful 17 per cent to 
add to his upper roll percentage, and no real opposition. 

“The Africans see this constitution as a nightmare product of White 
supremacy, to keep 70,000 Europeans in control of 2,600,000 other per- 
centage-ridden citizens. Very few people understand the plan and very few 
ever will. It is only plain that the Africans now finally feel that Mr. 
Macleod has—in Kenneth Kaunda’s words—‘sold us to Welensky’. What 
happens next in Northern Rhodesia is liable to be unpleasant.” 

Mr. A. E. P. Robinson, High Commissioner in London for the 
Federation, said in a letter to the Observer (July 9) that their correspon- 
dent’s report presented “a completely distorted picture”. He asked 
whether Mr. Macleod’s alleged statement at Chequers could be sub- 
stantiated; he added that certainly the statement that the Monckton 
Commission had recommended an African majority as soon as possible 
could not be. 

Mr. Robinson continued: “In fact, the Monckton Commission recom- 
mended that Her Majesty’s Government should publicly recognize the 
need ‘as soon as possible’ that a further constitutional advance towards 
self-government should be made in the near future. The commission was 
deeply divided as to whether or not there should be an African majority 
in the Legislature, and it was only the majority who recommended 
this. ... 

“It would be interesting if your Correspondent could say when the 
British Government committed itself to pursuing the main recommenda- 
tions of the Monckton Commission. To my knowledge it has never done 
so. 

“Your Correspondent states that the Africans ‘see the new Constitu- 
tion as a nightmare product of White supremacy’. It is interesting to note 
that out of 2,400,000 Africans in Northern Rhodesia, some 300,000 are 
in Barotseland, and the African National Congress claims about 750,000 
supporters. Many thousands of Africans do not support any political 
party, but owe allegiance to their chiefs and tribal authorities. 

“Unlike some other African territories, where there is only one 
African Nationalist movement, the position in Northern Rhodesia is that 
there are two African Nationalist parties, three political parties that are 
multi-racial in character (although admittedly one of the smaller of these 
is virtually an all-European party), the Barotse people who owe allegiance 
to the Litunga, and various large tribal groupings who do not owe alle- 
giance to any political organization. It is therefore misleading to generalize 
about ‘African opinion’... . 

“The new Constitution will take Northern Rhodesia a major step 
forward towards responsible government. The aim will certainly not be 
achieved if political opinions are intruded into factual reporting in the 
manner in which your Correspondent has seen fit to do.” 

An editorial note on the letter said: “The first statement, about Mr. 
Macleod’s conversation at Chequers, can be substantiated. The second 
statement, about the Monckton Commission’s recommendation that there 
should be an African majority in the Northern Rhodesian Legislature is 
substantiated by Mr. Robinson himself. The fact that it was a majority 
rather than a unanimous decision is a different matter; we never sug- 
gested the decision was unanimous. Admittedly, the British Government 
never formally committed itself to implementing the Monckton Com- 
mission recommendations, but it welcomed the report.” 


The African Mail (May 9) said Eurafricans are joining the United 
National Independence Party from various centres. To mark the bold 
step Eurafricans had taken, an official reception was held at the Party’s 
headquarters. They were introduced to all top-ranking officials by Mr. L. 
Changufu, U.N.I.P.’s trustee. In December last year, the Eurafricans dis- 
solved the Eurafrican Association. They said it was then that they wanted 
to be identified as Africans. Mr. George S. Cornhill of Monze was the 
president of the association. 


Mr. Kaunda Searched 
Returning from a second visit to London after the new constitutional 
proposals had been published Mr. Kaunda was searched at Salisbury 
Airport in Southern Rhodesia. Mr. Kaunda has been a prohibited 








immigrant there since 1954, though he has been allowed to visit Salisbury 
African townships on two occasions this year and has never been searched. 

Mr. G. Thomson (Labour) tried to raise the matter as a matter of 
privilege in the House of Commons, because he claimed that papers 
confiscated by Federal officials included correspondence relating to ques- 
tions to Ministers. The speaker said that a question of privilege did not 
apparently arise. 

Mr. Kaunda said that he would seek legal advice to recover twelve 
documents confiscated as he passed through. (Observer, July 9.) 

Sir Roy Welensky issued a statement complaining of “the ill will of 
certain Press reports” which he said was “well illustrated by the fuss which 
has been made about a search of Mr. Kaunda’s baggage. . . . The plain 
fact is that a routine customs investigation was made of Mr. Kaunda’s 
luggage in terms of Federal customs law.” Sir Roy said nothing was 
known of a letter from Mr. George Thomson, M.P., but he presumed it 
was either in Mr. Kaunda’s locked brief-case or on his person which was 
not searched. (Rhodesia House, London, July 8.) 


Technical Training and Rural Development 


The committee on technical training, consisting of Sir David Lindsay 
Kerr, of Balliol College, Oxford (chairman), Mr. F. Bray, adviser on 
Technical Education to the Federal Government, and Mr. J. C. Jones, 
adviser on Technical Education to the Colonial Office, reported the need 
for a drastic overhaul of technical education, provided by the Northern 
Rhodesian and Federal Government and by the copper companies. 
Technical education above the secondary level should no longer be parti- 
tioned racially. (Federation Newsletter, May 26.) 

The Hodgson Technical College, Lusaka, which was shut in 1960* 
because of political disturbances has only one-third of its 600 places 
filled. (Northern News, June 12.) 

An inter-departmental working party has recommended a four-year 
plan of rural economic development, at a cost of between £20 and £33 
million. Its aim is to provide food and work for a population which will 
double in the next twenty-five years. 


Rhodesia, Southern 


New Constitution? 


THE new constitutional proposals were published and accepted both by 
the House of Commons and the Southern Rhodesian Parliament. A 
referendum will be held in Southern Rhodesia. The chief points are: 

(1) The number of Ministers are increased from seven to twelve. 

(2) The Assembly consists of sixty-five members, fifty “ordinary” and 
fifteen “special” elected by “A” roll (ordinary) voters and “B” roll 
(lower) voters respectively. 

(3) Constituencies will be drawn so as to include in each an equal 
number of “A” roll voters: Electoral districts will be so drawn as to include 
in each an equal number of “B” roll voters. In each constituency and 
electoral district, both “A” and “B” roll voters will vote; in constituencies 
“B” roll voters will be devalued so as not to exceed in value 25 per cent of 
the “A” roll votes cast: in electoral districts “A” roll votes will be similarly 
reduced in value to 25 per cent of the “B” roll votes cast. 

(4) There will be a voluntary single preferential vote so that a voter 
can indicate his second preference. 

(5) The Assembly can amend its own composition by a vote of two- 
thirds majority of the membership. It can also thus amend the franchise 
qualifications. In certain basic issues, e.g. if anyone is disfranchised, such 
changes will be decided either by a referendum in Southern Rhodesia of 
each of the four racial communities voting separately, or by reference to 
the United Kingdom Government. In such a referendum until there are 
50,000 African registered voters, Africans over 21 years of age who have 
completed primary education of a prescribed standard will be entitled to 
vote in the African referendum. 

(6) There will be a Declaration of Rights. 
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Constitutional Council 


(7) There will be a Constitutional Council of eleven members to advise 
the Assembly as to whether Bills are in conformity with the Declaration of 
Rights. The chairman must be of high legal standing and the Council will 
include at least: two Europeans, two Africans, one Asian, one Coloured, 
two persons with legal qualifications. Its members will serve for six years 
(the chairman for seven)’ and not be eligible for re-appointment. They 
will be elected by an Electoral College consisting of judges and retired 
judges and the president of the Council of Chiefs, together with existing 
members of the Constitutional Council, once it is established. 

(8) If the Constitutional Council gives an adverse opinion on a Bill, 
the Assembly can nevertheless by a two-thirds majority or, after six 
months, by a single majority, override it. 

(9) If the Government gives a Bill a Certificate Urgency a Bill can 
become law before being considered by the Constitutional Council. 

(10) If the Assembly overrides the Constitutional Council, any indivi- 
dual can, with the consent of the Constitutional Council, take the matter 
to the courts to test the validity of the law in question. 


Judicature 


(11) The judicature will be appointed by the Government on the advice 
of the Prime Minister. 

(12) On questions of the Declaration of Rights there will be an un- 
qualified right of appeal for the Federal Supreme Court to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

(13) Existing Native Reserves and the Special Native Area will become 
“Tribal Trust Land” administered by a band of five trustees of which one 
will be a chief elected by the Council of Chiefs. 


Amendment of Constitution 


(14) The Southern Rhodesia Government will be free to amend the 
Constitution by a two-thirds majority vote of the Assembly, except for 
matters affecting the Sovereign and Government and the right of the 
United Kingdom to safeguard international obligations. Basic clauses 
(see (5) above) require a special procedure and include matters relating 
to the Declaration of Rights, appeal to the Privy Council, the Judiciary, 
the Constitutional Council, Security of Civil Service Pensions and clauses 
governing the amendment of the Constitution. 

The qualifications for the franchise are substantially the same as at 
present. For the “B” roll, the period during which the income qualifica- 
tions need operate is reduced from two years to six months and new 
possibilities are added. The ““B” roll qualifications are now: 

(i) Income of £240 p.a. or ownership of immovable property of £450; 
or (ii) income of £120 p.a. or ownership of immovable property of £250, 
and two years’ secondary education; or (iii) over 30 years of age and 
income of £120 or ownership of immovable property of £250 and com- 
pletion of primary education; or (iv) over 30 years of age and income of 
£180 p.a. or ownership of immovable property of £350; or (v) kraal 
leaders with a minimum following of twenty heads of families; or (vi) 
minister of religion. 


Comment in Africa 


Sir Edgar Whitehead, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, said the 
plan was “the White man’s last chance to show good faith”. 

Mr. Joshua Nkomo, president of N.D.P., said the proposals were 
“completely unacceptable”. They “were drawn up by White men for 
White men”. Mr. M. Malianga, the deputy leader of N.D.P., said there 
was now a situation in which blood could be shed. His Party did not 
support the idea of violence. A N.D.P. congress condemned the pro- 
posals as “an attempt to entrench settler minority rule” and decided to 
hold an African-only referendum as a “first stage in a programme of 
positive action”. 

Comment in the United Kingdom 


The Times (June 14) said: “If the British Government have decided 
that the possibility of using the dormant reserve powers, even against a 
government of extreme European racialists, is not real—and they clearly 
have—then Mr. Sandys seems to have sacrificed them on the most favour- 
able terms he could hope to obtain.” 








The Guardian (June 14) said: “It makes Rhodesians the keepers of their 
own consciences in questions of discriminatory laws. . .. Why was it 
necessary to limit the number of Africans in the Assembly to fifteen instead 
of giving Africans at least a third of the seats? With only fifteen members 
the Africans will be unable by themselves to prevent the Assembly from 
overriding objections by the Constitutional Council to discriminatory 
laws, whereas twenty-two votes would have stopped the required two- 
thirds majority. Why is the Declaration of Rights such a timid document? 
Nearly every brave principle has its shamefaced exceptions. . . . But the 
Constitution of 1961, with its evident shortcomings, is a big advance on 
that of 1923, although it will not be expected to last as long. It will be the 
first of many, leading Southern Rhodesia into a different kind of society. 
The United Federal Party, the target of much justified criticism in its 
time, has shown political realism in putting the new Constitution to the 
electorate, and the electorate will deserve praise if it accepts it.” 

In the House of Commons, the proposals were accepted by 313 votes 
to 219. Mr. Bernard Braine, Joint Under-Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, said the proposals would command the support of the 
majority, the moderates, and provide a secure basis for further advance. 

Mr. H. A. Marquand (Labour) asked why Southern Rhodesian 
Africans were to receive less politically than the Africans of Tanganyika 
and Kenya. 

Mr. R. H. Turton (Conservative) claimed that the extreme wing of the 
N.D.P. was subsidized from Communist funds. He liked the proposals 
because they would make the Federation a success. 

Mr. John Dugdale (Labour) said the proposals were not only bad but 
positively a fraud and would make Southern Rhodesia go the way of the 
Union of South Africa. 

Mr. Nigel Fisher (Conservative) said the Government had done no- 
thing to help the moderate African leaders; he asked whether it was un- 
reasonable for Africans to object to such measures as the Vagrancy Act 
and the Law and Order Maintenance Act. 

Mr. James Callaghan (Labour) said there was a very great danger 
in the House passing its reserved powers to a country which might elect 
the Dominion Party to power. The Africans should accept for the time 
being the fifteen seats and immediately start to press for more. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
said that the reserved powers had been “quite ineffective” in practice and 
both parties in the United Kingdom had found it impossible to use them. 
Southern Rhodesia must go forward with the rest of Africa, but it was also 
part of the European heritage. The two races had a part to play together 
and the new plan would give them a new impetus and inspiration. 


The Chiefs and the Government 


The Council of Chiefs, an elected body of twenty-one men, had met 
again with the Prime Minister and Mr. H. J. Quentin, the Minister of 
Native Affairs, and Lord Alport, the United Kingdom High Commis- 
sidner. The chiefs wanted the abolition of the Land Husbandry Act, the 
banning of all political meetings in the reserves, including those held by 
M.P.s and the repeal of the present maximum of £20 lobola (bride price) 
so that every man could pay what he could afford. (Federation Newsletter, 
May 26.) 

Mr. Hardwicke, Holderness, a former M.P., commented that “the 
Government’s sudden cuddle up to the chiefs was irresistibly comic. 
After seventy years of ‘direct rule’ with the chiefs placed firmly in a posi- 
tion subservient to the White Native Commissioner, after zealously pre- 
venting an agrarian revolution which has rendered any hereditary authority 
more and more out of date . . . after deposing one of the few chiefs who 
found it possible to lead despite being caught between the millstones of 
White autocracy and popular demand—after all this to discover suddenly 
that the chief is the embodiment of African aspirations! Who would have 
believed it? . . . Incidentally one of our reverend gentlemen refers to the 
deposed Chief Mangwende, with characteristic Christian charity, as ‘the 

*.”’ (Central African Examiner, June.) 


perjurer’. 


Zimbabwe Party 
The Zimbabwe National Party was formed by ex-members of the 
National Democratic Party who resigned because of “treacherous, spine- 


less and blind leadership”. The officers are: President, Mr. P. Matimba; 
Deputy-President, Mr. P. Mushonga; Direct of External Affairs, Mr. M. 
Zengeni; Secretary, Mr. M. Mawema. 

The Party described the new Constitution as “diabolical and treacher- 
ous to the future of the three million Africans in Southern Rhodesia’’, and 
“a shocking denial of basic human rights and an insult to the principles of 
democracy”. 

The Zimbabwe Party called for complete independence for Southern 
Rhodesia by 1963, by which time universal franchise should be in opera- 
tion. The United Kingdom should retain and exercise its powers until 
then. 

The Land Apportionment Act should be repealed. The present Euro- 
pean and unassigned land should be free for occupation by all: the 
present Native reserves should be turned into national trust land for 
occupation by peasant farmers. Funds for development and mining 
facilities should be available to all races. 

In education more technical schools are needed: all education should 
be free and compulsory and open to all races. A second university should 
be started by 1964. Racial discrimination should be a punishable offence. 
Europeans who feel that they cannot be integrated ultimately into a 
non-racial society should be assisted to emigrate. The Guardian (June 12) 
reported that Mr. Matimba and Mr. Mawema were attacked in Harare 
Township, Salisbury, by N.D.P. supporters when they attempted to hold a 
Zimbabwe Press conference. 


Referendum 


A National Referendum Council was established under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Thomas Chegwiddes to campaign for the acceptance of the 
new Constitution. He said the campaign would cost £12,000. Sir Edgar 
Whitehead, the Prime Minister, said that events in other parts of the 
Federation, such as the new Northern Rhodesian Constitution, would not 
have any effect on the referendum. (Rhodesia Herald, June 23 and 28.) 

About 84,000 people will vote in the referendum, made up of 78,000 
Europeans, 4,000 Africans, 1,000 Coloureds, and 1,000 Asians. 


Land Apportionment Amendment Bill 


A Bill was presented to Parliament proposing that about 5 million 
acres of land be constituted as “reserved land’’, a new class of land which 
could be used by any race. An additional 2 million acres would be trans- 
ferred from the European area to the African area. Multi-racial clubs 
would be allowed in European areas. Europeans could hold land in a 
Native Purchase Area as security on loan for development. Africans 
would be allowed to purchase land in industrial areas. (Federation News- 
letter, June 16.) 

The National Democratic Party continued to press for the total 
abolition of the Land Apportionment Act. 


‘“‘Sit-in”’ 

Both the N.D.P. and a newly-formed Citizens Against the Colour Bar 
Association have undertaken “sit-in” demonstrations in Salisbury. The 
N.D.P. have successfully invaded the buses, but were refused admission 
to a Dutch Reformed Church. They attempted to use a European beauty 
parlour and one woman demonstrator was imprisoned for misusing a 
“White” public lavatory. 

The Citizens Association, led by Dr. Terence Ranger, a lecturer at the 
University College, is a non-political, multi-racial, non-violent, and law- 
abiding association. They have attempted to visit cinemas and hotels in 
groups made up of Africans, Asians and Europeans. (Daily Telegraph, 
June 20.) 

In Bulawayo after sit-in demonstrations the O.K. Bazaar, one of the 
biggest department stores, made its snack-bar multi-racial. In Salisbury, 
Miss S. Chavarduka, the first African woman to graduate at the University 
College, was asked to leave the Civil Service Club, where she had been 
taken as a guest by a European woman teacher. Miss Chavarduka had 
recently represented Southern Rhodesia at an educational conference at 
Nairobi. She is now teaching at Goramonzi Secondary School. Subse- 
quently her hostess was expelled from the club by the executive com- 
mittee. (Rhodesia Herald, June 1.) 








On Whit-Sunday the Roman Catholic Bishops’ pastoral instruction 
attacked racial segregation and discrimination in Southern Rhodesia and 
compared it to Nazism. A s of the instruction, which was dis- 
tributed in a booklet entitled Peace through Justice, was read in the pulpits. 
It said: ““Wages are inadequate, housing conditions in many instances are 
unworthy of human beings, terms of employment are such that husbands 
are separated for long periods from their wives. Such a state of affairs 
cries to heaven for vengeance, and even in the natural order can only 
breed crime and chaos. 

““Need we wonder if men are incited to subversive activity when there 
is such an obvious disparity in the quantity and quality of the land oc- 
cupied by the two major racial groups in this country? The times are full 
of dangerous discontent. A thorough land reform is urgently needed if 
we can ever even begin to hope for permanent peace.” On the franchise 
the Bishops said there was no moral justification, because of imagined 
racial superiority, for denying franchise to those capable of exercising it 
in order that authority may remain for all time in the hands of people of 
one race. (Rhodesia Herald, May 22.) 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


Church of Scotland and Federation 


THE Very Rev. Dr. George Macleod, a former moderator, resigned as 
convenor of the Church of Scotland’s Committee on Central Africa two 
days before the Committee’s report came before the General Assembly in 
Edinburgh. The report asked the General Assembly, believing that there 
are advantages in the co-operation of the territories and peoples of Central 
Africa, to urge all concerned and especially those who will take part in 
the reassembled Federal Review Conference, to seek to discover the agreed 
form of association that will bring the greatest benefit to the peoples of 
all races. 

Dr. Macleod, claiming that this was not sufficiently radical, moved an 
addendum: “Above all, the General Assembly, believing that emergent 
Pan-Africanism makes inadequate a merely localized appreciation of 
structure in any component part of that continent, pleads with the White, 
but still dominant, minority in Central Africa to demonstrate beyond 
dubiety, and with speed their awareness of the radical change in the total 
environment and thus make possible a continuance of their great contri- 
bution to the common good of any new association in Central Africa.” 

During a hard-hitting debate Dr. Macleod said: “We say ‘yes, you 
have your injustices, but you must be patient’ and as soon as they are 
patient we say, ‘the crisis is over, we must not be as radical as we were 
almost forced to be’, so their wild men try violence. And we say, ‘you 
have your injustices but you are out of court if you try violence’. Do we 
of the West have any right to say that? When we are afraid of injustices 
entering our Western civilization, do we in fact espouse the cause of non- 
violence? Not on your life! 

“Finally, we fall for the final blasphemy—we whisper ‘Communism’. 
We have found a new use for the Church—let’s resurrect it as a bulwark 
against Communism. The two ideologies. Jesus against Khrushchev. Let 
us morally rearm! But the Bible is not about ideologies. It is about people 
and persons, a priest and a king. Jesus is not in competition with anyone 
—whence this blasphemy ?” 

Finally the Very Rev. John Pitt-Watson gained acceptance for the 
addendum amended so as to contain an expression of sympathy with the 
difficulties and anxieties of the European minority in the Federation. 
(The Times, and Guardian, May 25 and 26.) 


Criticism of Britain and America 
The Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, said in the Federal 
Assembly that he was “frequently nonplussed”’ by the attitudes and utter- 
ances of some British leaders of opinion. “In spite of, in many cases, their 
high principles and personal integrity, a number of these gentlemen appear 


to be incapable of looking dispassionately and without bias on the prob- 
lems of a multi-racial community. . . . While some British leaders did 
not hesitate to cast doubts and aspersions on the good faith and intentions 
of a Commonwealth Government, they gave credence unhesitatingly to 
“unsubstantiated allegations” voiced by people holding office in political 
organizations with “unenviable records of subversion and intimida- 
tion. . . .” He had made no secret of his belief that the policies being 
pursued in Africa by some of the Western Powers were not in the best 
interests of this continent’s peoples, irrespective of their colour. “I have 
a great admiration for America’s material achievements, and a regard for 
the democratic principles for which she stands. But I find it difficult to 
appreciate the eagerness with which many Americans holding public 
office pursue policies which can only have the effect of creating a vacuum 
in this continent. . . .” 

Sir Malcolm Barrow, Minister of Home Affairs, said at Ndola that 
the British Government seems bent on abdicating from its responsibilities 
in Africa regardless of what may be the consequences for the security of 
the country involved. . . . It seemed to be either afraid or unable to resist 
pressures and threats of the extremist nationalists. The Federation could 
not afford, and it would not be right, to abdicate to such elements. Referring 
to the importance of the Federation’s security problems “in these troubled 
times”, Sir Malcolm said that the Federal Government had the ultimate 
responsibility for the security of the Federation as a whole—internally 
and externally. In certain circumstances, he explained, the Territorial 
Governments had to look for support when internal security was en- 
dangered. This had already happened. Sir Malcolm went on to hint that 
further heavy expenditure might have to be incurred for defence. He 
pointed out that unrest and internal strife existed close to some of the 
country’s borders, and was being fanned by external forces. He thought 
Britain and America appeared to be quite happy to hand over Africa to 
communism on “the proverbial plate”, and their present policies could 
give nothing but delight to the Kremlin. But the Federation did not stand 
alone. Countries to the south, on the Federation’s flanks, and to the north 
were at one with the Federation in fighting the Communists. (Rhodesia 
Herald, June 24 and 27.) 


EAST AFRICA 


High Commission Discussions 
AT the Constitutional Conference in March, the Government of Tan- 
ganyika expressed its desire to continue participation in the common 
services provided by the East Africa High Commission. It has since then 
been considering ways in which this can be done in a manner compatible 
with the country’s sovereignty. 

The Secretary of State invited delegations from Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda and the High Commission, and an observer from Zanzibar, to 
attend these discussions in London beginning on June 19 under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of State. (Kenya Newsletter, June 22.) 

The Guardian (June 28) stated that the basis for an East African 
Federation had been laid at the conference in London on the future of the 
East African High Commission with the agreement that the common 
services for Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda should continue. 

In a statement at the end of the conference, the Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Macleod, said that in due course the institutions of the new organiza- 
tion could well become the basis of an even wider and more general form 
of association. It was agreed by the representatives of the three territories 
that the common services should be continued and should be run by a 
new organization to be known as the East African Common Services 
Organization. 

In his statement the Colonial Secretary said the importance and signi- 
ficance of the conference went far beyond the actual agreements reached. 
It is clearly extremely significant that Mr. Nyerere and the Tanganyika 
delegation were prepared to accept some limitation to their country’s 
sovereignty in order to lay the basis for a future federation of independent 
countries. The possibility cannot be ruled out that such a federation could 
take place even before Kenya and Uganda are fully independent. 





The East African Common Services Organization will be the re- 
sponsibility of an authority consisting of the three principal Ministers of 
the three territories. The authority will be supported by four groups, 
each composed of a Minister from each territory. Each group will have 
its special responsibility in the field of communications, commercial and 
industrial co-operation, finance or social and research services. 

There will be a Legislative Assembly composed of the twelve Ministers 
from the four groups, nine members from each of the three territories 
who will be elected by their respective legislatures, the secretary-general 
and the legal secretary to the organization. 

By agreeing that the assembly should have members elected by the 
legislature of each territory, the conference has succeeded in associating 
the new organization with the political position in the territories. It has 
been left open for Zanzibar either to take advantage of the common 
services on an agency basis or to join the organization fully on a basis to 
be agreed with the participants. 

When the new organization is established the overseas officers working 
for the present High Commission who have been selected by the Colonial 
Office will be entitled to compensation for loss of career. The cost of this 
compensation will be shared by the British Government and the new 
organization. 


Population Statistics 


Europeans Asians Africans Total* 
Kenya 67,700 174,300 6,264,000 6,551,000 
Uganda 11,700 76,200 6,590,000 6,682,000 
Tanganyika 22,300 87,300 9,098,000 9,238,000 
101,700 337,800 21,952,000 22,471,000 


(E.A. Economic and Statistical Bulletin.) 


Ethiopia 


Twenty Years after Liberation 

On the day when Ethiopia was celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
her liberation, East African Standard (May 5) published a feature article 
assessing her progress. It stated that the pace and scope of Ethiopia’s 
economic development has been slow as compared with economic develop- 
ment in some other underdeveloped countries in Africa. Development 
expectations have not been fully realized. Emperor Haile Selassie himself 
admitted as much when in his throne speech last November 2, he men- 
tioned the scarcity of private capital or its apparent unwillingness to invest 
in Ethiopian enterprises. But regardless of “past disappointments”, the 
Emperor said “Ethiopia continues to welcome private investments”, both 
foreign and domestic. 

Ethiopia has however made impressive gains during the past two 
decades. It is predominantly an agricultural country. This is reflected in 
the fact that fully 90 per cent of the population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Only 10 per cent of the population is engaged in non-agricultural 
employment. Industry is reported to account for only 5 per cent of 
Ethiopia’s total gross national product. 

Several industrial enterprises, most of them on a small scale as com- 
pared with similar enterprises in other countries, have been established 
during the past several years. By far the largest of these undertakings is the 
Wonji sugar cane plantation and sugar refinery installation south of 
Addis Ababa. This enterprise was initially organized and financed by 
Dutch capital. Recently it began accepting participation of Ethiopian 
capital. Its present annual capacity is estimated at 40,000 metric tons of 
sugar. Employment is provided for about 7,000 Ethiopians. 

Another comparatively large development project is the new Koka 
hydro-electric power station in the Awash River valley south of Addis 
Ababa.? 

One of Ethiopia’s newest industrial enterprises is the Indo-Ethiopian 
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Textile Mill, organized under the initiative of the Indian firm of Birla 
Bros. The mill has a present capacity of 12 million yards of cloth annually. 
Among other industrial enterprises realized during recent years are two 
shoe factories, a plywood plant, flour mills, and several other smaller 
enterprises. Yugoslavia recently agreed to build a large cement plant and 
Russia has broached an offer to build a large oil refinery near the port 
of Assab. 

The Ethiopian Government has devoted much attention and money 
towards improving roads. Extensive first and second highway programmes 
have been completed and last month the World Bank and the U.S. 
Development Loan Fund were requested by the Ethiopian Government to 
advance a loan of U.S. $12 million towards a third highway programme. 
Inasmuch as foreign trade occupies a vital place in Ethiopia’s economy, 
the Government has undertaken construction of a new and modern 
harbour at Assab on the Red Sea. Construction of this harbour; now 
approaching completion, will cost almost £4 million. 

Ethiopia’s foreign trade has shown steady overall expansion over the 
past few years. According to the latest official statistics, Ethiopia’s im- 
ports increased in value from Ethiopian $168 million in 1955 to Ethiopian 
$209 million in 1959. Exports and re-exports rose in value from Ethiopian 
$162 million to Ethiopian $179 million over the same period. 

In the political field, since the liberation in 1941 the outstanding 
political events have been the short-lived palace coup of last December 
and the granting of the ballot to the population for electing members of 
the Chamber of Deputies of the Ethiopian Parliament. The Emperor 
retains the prerogative of appointing Senators to the Senate. 


Kenya 


Legislative Council 


Mr. BERNARD MATE was sworn in as Minister for Health and Social 
Affairs on May 18. On the same day he resigned from the Kenya African 
National Union and crossed the floor as an Independent member. Mr. 
Mate is one of the elected members for the Meru constituency. He has 
been an elected member of Legislative Council since 1957. 

Three new parliamentary secretaries have been appointed. They are: 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Chief Secretary, Mr. Musa Amalemba; 
Parliamentary Secretary for Health and Social Affairs, Mrs. A. R. Shaw; 
Permanent Secretary for Education, Mr. R. A. Macleod. (There are now 
two Parliamentary Secretaries for Education, the other being Mr. D. T. 
Moi.) On May 11, the appointment of ten Nominated Members of Kenya 
Legislative Council was announced. They are: Mr. P. Abwao, Mr. M. 
Jasho, Mr. B. Maisori, Sir Philip Rogers, Mr. P. Rurumban, Mr. K. S. 
Sazoo, and four Government officials, Mr. R. O. Hennings, Mr. A. M. F. 
Webb, Mr. J. H. Butter, and Sheikh S. M. Muhashamy. (Kenya News- 
letter, May 24.) 

Mr. John Keen, elected member for Kajiado and former general 
secretary of K.A.D.U., voted against the Government in the Kenya 
Legislative Council and was expelled from K.A.D.U. He has, however, 


decided to stay on the Government benches as an Independent. (Kenya 
Newsletter, June 22.) 


Law and Order 


Recent attacks on Europeans, including the murder of two women, 
resulted in considerable Press comment. The Minister responsible for 
Internal Security, Mr. A. C. C. Swann, gave the following information in 
the course of a statement in the Legislative Council on May 17: 

Crime. There has been a steady increase in crime, both serious and 
petty, over the last three years as the following figures of penal code 
offences show: 1958—34,557; 1959—36,362; 1960—44,697; January to 
April 1961—15,444. (Note: If the present rate continues this would give 
an annual rate for 1961 of some 46,300 cases.) 

This increase in crime is attributable to a number of reasons, in parti- 
cular to the recent droughts and consequent famine in some areas, and the 
economic recession with its consequent unemployment. 

Mr. Swann said: “It is sometimes alleged that the crimes of violence 
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in Kenya are directed almost entirely against European and Asian com- 
munities. In this connexion I feel the following figures of murders may be 
of interest: 1959—Europeans 1, Asians 7, Africans 290; 1960—Europeans 
1, Asians 8, Africans 310; 1961—January to April—Europeans nil (2 in 
May), Asians 2, Africans 115. 

“It cannot be denied that there has been a distressing number of oath- 
taking ceremonies since January of this year, but they have in the main 
been concentrated in two areas—Meru District of Central Province and 
in Nakuru/Elburgon/Njoro/Londiani areas of the Rift Valley Province. 
The incidence of reports of oath-taking ceremonies since January is as 
follows: Rift Valley Province, 42; Meru, 14; Kiambu, 3; Mombasa, 1; 
Machakos, 1. 

“Of the 42 cases reported in the Rift Valley Province, 7 are not illegal 
according to law and it is doubtful if another 10 are illegal. Wherever 
possible prosecutions have been instituted and already this year fourteen 
convictions have been obtained for the administering of unlawful oaths 
and one case is pending before the court. Two convictions have also been 
obtained for being present at and consenting to the administration of an 
unlawful oath and again one case is pending before the court. 

“There is no evidence that this oathing is directed by a central organiza- 
tion and ceremonies themselves in Rift Valley have revealed wide variety 
—from quick money ceremonies (one ceremony was actually held in a 
moving bus) to ceremonies at which a killing oath has been administered. 
Generally speaking, oathing is the work of incorrigible Kikuyu extremists 
who were actively involved in Mau Mau. Indeed, it is the continued 
activity of this hard-core element who sometimes call themselves ‘Mutan- 
giri’, sometimes ‘Kenya Land Freedom Army’ and sometimes ‘Rift 
Valley Parliament’ which constitutes a major security threat to Kenya, 
both today and in the future. I would make it clear that I am in no way 
attacking the Kikuyu tribe as a whole but it must be stated quite openly 
that, were it not for the activities of this wicked and violent hard-core 
element, there would not be a security problem in Kenya today—the only 
problem, an increase in crime. 

“There is one further development which makes one uneasy for the 
future and that is the increasing number of private firearms which have 
been stolen in the last few years. Weapons stolen: 1959—11, of which 5 
were recovered; 1960—21, of which 8 were recovered; January to April 
1961—21, of which 10 have been recovered.” (Colonial Office Information 
Department, May 17.) 


The European Convention of Association has issued a memorandum 
which stated: “Until a short time ago it could have been said that the 
main reason for lack of confidence was the doubts cast on the validity of 
land titles and the consequent non-negotiability of land at anything like 
a fair price. Today the security aspect has assumed more importance and 
most farmers are not prepared to continue farming if the lives of their 
wives and families are in danger. Unless confidence as to the leading of a 
normal life can be restored, European agriculture will run down at an 
even faster rate.” (The Times, May 24.) 


A crowd of about 20,000 Kikuyu attended a meeting at Nyeri on May 
28 to hear a mass denunciation of oath-taking. The speakers were mostly 
Kikuyu members of the Legislative Council, but Mr. Oginga Odinga, 
vice-president of the Kenya African National Union, and Mr. Derek 
Erskine, a European National Member, also took part. (The Times, May 
29.) 

Further meetings were organized in Fort Hall and Nairobi. The 
Nairobi meeting, attended by about 15,000 was addressed by all the 
major K.A.N.U. leaders and by Mr. Derek Erskine and Mr. Bruce 
Mackenzie, two European members of the Legislative Council who sit 
on the opposition benches with K.A.N.U. 

The Times (June 5) commented that K.A.N.U. had reason to be 
worried ; about forty of its local officers had been convicted of illegal oath 
taking during the past six months. The Government, concerned to prevent 
tempers rising, had avoided harping on this fact, but officials were be- 
coming more and more irritated by K.A.N.U.’s refusal to take the logical 
action and clean its own stable. 

The recent statement by Mr. Hugh Fraser, the Colonial Under- 


Secretary, that the security situation was “fundamentally sound”, reflects 
the view of officials in Kenya, some of whom suggest that the European 
community has an obvious interest in gloomy exaggeration. It was pointed 
out that Nairobi was quieter than ever before, and that other areas such as 
central Nyanza have been completely unshaken by recent incidents. 
Evidence collected indicated that only one of the two recent murders of 
Europeans, and perhaps not even that one, had a political motive. 

At a Press conference Mr. A. C. C. Swann emphasized that the Com- 
munist threat was potential rather than actual; no Communist infiltration 
had so far been discovered and the trade union movement had not been 
affected. But the Minister made it clear that the Government was alive to 
the danger. He thought Zanzibar was the worst indoctrinated area in 
East Africa but added that a watch was being kept on possible danger 
from the direction of the Somali Republic, where Russia and China both 
have sizeable Embassies. 

The Minister conceded that forty Kenya students out of a total of 
seventy from East Africa as a whole—had found their way by Uganda 
and Sudan, and other routes, to universities behind the iron curtain; but 
none had returned to Kenya, he claimed. 

Mr. Swann repeated his view that the main threat to Kenya’s security 
came from hard-core fanatics of the “Land Freedom Army”, which he 
described as a remnant of the Mau Mau movement. These were men 
prepared to “rub out” anybody who got in their way, and they had been 
involved in the recently revealed plot to kill Mr. Ronald Ngala, Leader of 
the Government Business, and also in the planning of other murders and 
the administration of killing oaths. The police had had notable success in 
rounding up some of the more notorious members. (The Times, June 27.) 


Jomo Kenyatta 


The Kenya African National Union failed on May 18 after six hours of 
debate to get the Legislative Council to agree to a motion that Jomo 
Kenyatta should be released “now and unconditionally”. They were de- 
feated by twenty-six votes to forty-three, the Coalition Government voting 
solidly against the proposal. The Opposition had put its motion as an 
amendment to a lengthy Government motion approving the progress 
made in returning detainees to their homes and noting that the Govern- 
ment was making all possible efforts to release Kenyatta as soon as 
possible. The Government motion was carried by forty-two votes to 
twenty-six. (Guardian, May 20.) 

Some 20,000 people attended a meeting on May 29 at Nyeri for which 
a licence had been granted—the first since the general election. Though 
he was the senior party official present, and the licence had been granted 
for the purpose of denouncing illegal oath-taking, Mr. Odinga did not 
refer to this subject. He devoted his speech to a eulogy of Kenyatta. He 
repeatedly referred to Kenyatta as “sent by God to save Kenya... 
our lord and saviour”. He attacked Mr. Michael Blundell for opposing 
Kenyatta, and added that anyone who criticized “our king and saviour” 
was an enemy of all Africa. When he asked the crowd who was their 
“second god”, he was answered with a thunderous roar of “Jomo Ken- 
yatta”’. (The Times, May 30.) 


When Mr. Peter Koinange, a former colleague of Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, 
returned to Kenya after nine years in exile, he was served with a restriction 
order. The police escorted him from Nairobi airport to a relative’s house 
in the Kikuyu district of Kiambu, where he was to be restricted as long 
as he remains in the country. 

Mr. Koinange, son of the ex-senior chief, who was detained during 
the Mau Mau emergency was on his way to Dar-es-Salaam, to become 
general secretary of Pafmeca. Mr. Koinange was the founder of the 
Githunguri teachers’ training college which became Mr. Kenyatta’s head- 
quarters. Last year’s Lancaster House conference was in jeopardy for a 
time while the African delegates refused to take their seats until Mr. 
Koinange was admitted as their adviser. He was recently living in Ghana 
and working on Pan-African committees. (Guardian, June 5.) 


_ Among other visitors to Maralal was a delegation of African church 
leaders headed by the Anglican Bishop Kariuki. A joint statement issued 
afterwards said: “‘Surely the return to normal life of the person we met at 
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Maralal does not terrify us.”” Another visitor, Mr. Peter Marrian, the 
Minister for Tourism and last year’s president of the Kenya National 
Farmers’ Union, was understood to be strongly in favour of Kenyatta’s 
release. 

A delegation of six Kenya Quakers including three Africans, one 
American, and two British, visited Maralal and had a three-hour talk with 
Mr. Kenyatta. On their return they said they were impressed by the 
common sense and goodwill he showed. They added: “He assured us 
repeatedly of his respect for religion and stressed the importance of love 
for one’s neighbour.” (The Times, June 7.) 


Jomo Kenyatta called on the leaders of the two main African parties 
in Kenya to go to Maralal as soon as possible for joint consultations. 
Mr. J. S. Gichuru, president of K.A.N.U., the chief opposition party, 
received a telegram which read: “‘Request you and your union representa- 
tives jointly see me regarding current political situation in Kenya. Treat 
as most urgent.”’ The telegram indicated that a similar message had been 
sent to Mr. Ngala, president of K.A.D.U., and Leader of Government 
Business. (The Times, June 7.) 

After the resulting discussion which lasted nine hours the leaders of the 
rival African parties said that they had agreed to set up a joint working 
committee to bring about the immediate and unconditional release of 
Kenyatta, to study the land problem, and work for independence this year. 

The committee was to appoint a joint party delegation to ask the 
Governor and Colonial Secretary for Kenyatta’s immediate release. The 
leaders who included Mr. Ronald Ngala, Mr. James Gichuru, and Mr. 
Tom Mboya, also appealed to the people of Kenya “to keep calm and 
confident and eliminate all the recent mudslinging and bitterness which 
have created confusion and endangered understanding and joint effort 
among our people”. (Guardian, June 16.) 

Delegates who saw Kenyatta considered that he was more philosophical 
and less authoritarian than he was ten years ago. This, combined with his 
reaffirmation that he backed neither K.A.N.U. nor K.A.D.U. and was 
above party politics (at one stage in the day-long discussion he told 
them: “I speak as a general with two armies—one in each camp”), added 
weight to the proposal which was being discussed privately by both 
parties’ leaders. This was that he might be better as president or head of 
state rather than prime minister. 

On this point the leaders think that the formation of an East African 
Federation would ease the problem even further, for then Kenyatta could 
be Head of State of the Federation, with Mr. Nyerere filling the role of 
Federal Prime Minister. 

Apparently both K.A.N.U. and K.A.D.U. received criticism from 
Kenyatta. K.A.N.U. came under fire for proposing to boycott the Legisla- 
tive Council, while K.A.D.U. heard of Kenyatta’s regret that its members 
had not kept to the agreement on unity between the two parties which 
was reported to have been reached during the first visit to Kenyatta at 
Lodwar some months ago. (The Times, June 17.) 

In the second half of June the leaders of K.A.D.U. and K.A.N.U. were 
in London for talks on the East African High Commission. On June 28, 
Mr. Macleod, Lord Perth (Minister of State at the Colonial Office) and 
Mr. Hugh Fraser, Parliamentary Under-Secretary, met the Ministers of 
the Kenya Government and the leaders of the opposition. This joint 
meeting followed separate talks between the three British Ministers and 
K.A.D.U. Both parties called for the early release of Jomo Kenyatta and 
both. emphasized that constitutional development should take place 
quickly, K.A.N.U. specifically mentioning the importance of this if an 
East African Federation was to be formed. 

At the joint meeting all reaffirmed their belief in the importance of 
maintaining law and order. The tenor of the discussions and the state- 
ments made it clear that some move towards internal self-government for 
Kenya was imminent. It would almost certainly be linked with the release 
from restriction of Jomo Kenyatta. The house which was being built for 
him at Kiambu was nearly finished. (The Times, June 29.) 


Security of Tenure 


The Times correspondent in Kenya wrote that discontent among 
Kenya’s European farmers appeared to be growing daily. Though the 
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emphasis recently had been on the deteriorating security situation, which 
has exposed farmers in isolated areas to attacks similar to those during 
the Mau Mau emergency, the misgivings of the majority of farmers con- 
tinued to be concerned with their economic future in an African-dominated 
country. 

This was brought into sharp focus during discussions between Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies and groups of 
farmers in the White Highlands. The farmers made no secret of the fact 
that they were dismayed and disappointed at Mr. Fraser’s attitude to their 
representations. 

According to a statement by the Kenya Coalition, a meeting at which 
Mr. Fraser discussed the security situation and the need to restore con- 
fidence with a group of farmers “did nothing to restore confidence among 
those attending: in fact, precisely the opposite was the result”. 

A statement issued by General N. Irwin on behalf of the Sotik farmers 
said that Mr. Fraser had been brutally frank and left no one in doubt 
that no sort of assistance could be expected from Britain, “certainly not 
in any of the directions suggested by the farming community”. (The 
Times, May 22.) 

Mr. P. Bodley Scott and Mr. David Broatch visited London as repre- 
sentatives of the Njoro Settlers’ Association. Remedies which the farmers " 
think the British Government should initiate have usually been based on 
a system of compensation for farmers deciding to leave. In April in the 
House of Commons, for example, Mr. Goodhart, suggested that there 
should be a long-term compensation scheme backed by the British 
Government under which farms offered for sale in the White Highlands 
could be purchased at a proportion of their valuation (60 per cent). 

A variation of such a scheme—with significant differences—has been 
suggested by a Kenya farmer, Mr. O. R. Arnell. Mr. Arnell’s plan was for 
the setting up of a Land Trust Fund, backed by the British Government 
and independent of any future Kenya Government. The trustees would 
have the obligation to buy, during a certain period, all agricultural land 
offered to them and this obligation should be endorsed on the title to the 
land at once by District Commissioners. The essence of this scheme was 
that it would give the farmers guarantees which would enable them to 
stay in Kenya and develop their land. Unless the political situation de- 
teriorated badly, the guaranteed purchase (a form of straight insurance) 
would not have to be used. The scheme would apply to farmers of all 
races. 

The obvious argument against such a scheme from the British Govern- 
ment’s point of view is that it would mean interfering, after independence, 
however indirectly, in the ownership of land. (The Times, May 24.) 

British Aid 

Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, the Kenya Minister of Finance, said when 
introducing the budget that the British Government had agreed to give 
Kenya during the British 1961-2 financial year £18.5 million in grants and 
loans. This is £4 million more than the Colonial Secretary announced 
earlier in May.* He said: “The immediate and long-term economic outlook 
for Kenya can be bright and there is nothing basically wrong with our 
economy.” The present recession, he said, was induced by political 
factors, and the Government would work for stable conditions to en- 
courage the investment on which Kenya’s progress must depend. 

Pointing out that British aid this year exceeded 10 per cent of the 
monetary part of Kenya’s gross national product of £173 million he offered 
grateful thanks to the British Government and taxpayer. He also praised 
as “‘most successful” the delegation to London led recently by Mr. Ronald 
Ngala. Thanks to this mission and to British generosity, he said, the record 
development expenditure of £11.7 million will not only be financed but 
also surpassed. Additional projects which will absorb the unemployed 
would be announced shortly. (Guardian, May 17.) 


Coastal Strip 


Maalim Omar Rashid Bakuly, vice-president of the Coast People’s 
Party, announced in Mombasa that leaders in the coastal strip are de- 
manding immediate moves towards autonomy for the Coast leading to its 
eventual secession from the colony. He said that it would be put to the 
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Colonial Secretary, the Governor of Kenya, and the Sultan of Zanzibar 
with a suggestion that autonomy should be declared on December 14, 
the anniversary of the signing of the 1895 treaty between Britain and the 
Sultan giving Britain rights in the coastal area in return for protection. 

The campaign for coastal autonomy, which has been going on for 
some years, gained momentum when it became clear that as a result of 
the Lancaster House conference, independence for Kenya was in sight. 
This, however, is the first time the leaders of the campaign have attempted 
to force the issue and call for a firm date. 

There is little likelihood that the demands will be granted; the Coast 
and the rest of Kenya are too obviously dependent on one another. In 
addition people living at the Coast are divided over the issue, with at least 
half opposed to it. There are large colonies of Kikuyu and Luo working 
in the docks, harbours, and railways. It appears, however, that the 
majority of the Coast’s indigenous inhabitants—the Arabs and Swahilis 
and original twelve tribes—favour autonomy. The coastal people believe 
that their interests are being ignored and that after independence they will 
be dominated by up-country tribes, especially the Kikuyu. 

Though most of them generally support the Kenya African Demo- 
cratic Union, which now has a major say in the Government, they have 
been bitterly disappointed that Mr. Ronald Ngala—himself from a 
coastal tribe, the Giriama—has been as uncompromisingly opposed to 
autonomy as have the Kikuyu and Luo leaders of the opposition party, 
the Kenya African National Union. (The Times, June 2.) 


The Kenya Regiment 


The Kenya Defence Minister, Mr. Anthony Swann, announced that 
the Kenya Regiment was to be opened to all races. He said he was de- 
lighted to report that the new Government had accepted this policy for the 
regiment, which previously had been restricted to Europeans. He said a 
working party had investigated the matter and, as a result, a Bill was being 
drafted to admit Non-Europeans. 

Volunteers, who would be treated in identical fashion, would have to 
be fluent in English, particularly technical terms and should conform to 
the regiment’s present standards of age, education, and physical fitness. 
After their basic training volunteers would be liable to four years’ terri- 
torial service. (The Times, June 2.) 


Somali Republic 


State Visit 


THE Soviet Government arranged luncheon in the Kremlin on May 25, 
in honour of Abdurashid Ali Sharmarke, Prime Minister of the Somali 
Republic, who was leading a goodwill mission in the U.S.S.R., A. Dualeh, 
Minister of Agriculture, and Ali Gerad Jama, Minister of Public Educa- 
tion. N. S. Khrushchev, A. M. Mikoyan, N. A. Mukhidinov, and Y. V. 
Furtseva, vice-chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, were present. 

Mr. Khrushchev in his speech welcomed the delegation and stated that 
the “Soviet people follow with great sympathy the building up of a new 
life in Somalia; they wholeheartedly wish the people of Somalia every 
success and are ready to co-operate with them in this important and com- 
plicated endeavour. The Soviet Union is successfully co-operating with a 
number of African countries and is helping them to overcome grave 
consequences of colonial domination. Our assistance is unselfish, it stems 
from the very nature of a socialist state where there are no exploiting 
classes interested in making profits.” 

Replying Abdurashid Ali Sharmarke said: “We are sure that you seek 
no selfish aims when you render aid to the people of Africa. It is clear 
that if you were pursuing selfish aims you would have joined stronger 
countries but not weaker ones. It can be said that today most of the 
African countries have become politically independent but there is another 
form of dependence which is much worse than political dependence. I 
have in mind economic dependence. You have shown by deeds that you 
wish to help African countries to win freedom, but this mission would not 
be accomplished unless you help these countries become independent 


economically and socially as well. I have already said and would like to 
repeat that Africa is a land of vast economic potentialities. It does not need 
charity. It only needs direction at its own expense.” (Somali News, June 2.) 

It was reported in The Times (June 20) that U.S.S.R. was granting the 
Somali Republic a long-term loan of £16 million. The correspondent wrote 
that the West should not take this amiss, for the present Somali Govern- 
ment was unlikely to be diverted from the path of neutrality. But the West 
should learn that whatever aid it can offer to this young Republic should 
be given promptly and sincerely. 


Frontier Problems 


The question of the Somalis still under the Ethiopian jurisdiction was 
raised at the Monrovia Conference in May and a final resolution decided 
to make an appeal to Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie and the Somali 
Republic Government to search for a sincere and prompt solution to the 
problem. The question in the event of a break-down of the bi-lateral talks 
should be referred to the next African summit conference due to open in 
Lagos in September. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Mohamed 
Ali Daar, in a Press interview said that the Somali Republic’s claim was 
not confined only to the Ethiopian-held Somali territories but also in- 
cludes the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya. Daar stated that the 
Somalis live in a 50,000-square-mile area in Northern Kenya. He said that 
in Ethiopian Somaliland thousands of Somalis had been massacred by 
Ethiopian bombs and bullets. (Somali News, May 19.) 

On May 19, the Northern Province Peoples’ Progressive Party sent a 
delegation to present a secession petition to the Governor of Kenya. They 
stated that they feared brutality and civil war on a Congo scale when 
Kenya achieved independence. The Northern Province Peoples’ Pro- 
gressive Party is an organization membership of which is open to all 
inhabitants of the Northern Province of the Colony of Kenya. The main 
object of the Party is to secede from the Colony before power is handed 
over by Her Majesty’s Government. The Party feels that the peoples of 
the Northern Province must be allowed their rights of self-determination 
and to join the Somali Republic for the following reasons: 

(a) Kenya is moving fast towards self-government and it is expected 
that power will be handed over in the near future to the native inhabitants 
of the Colony. The persons to whom power will be given are alien in 
religion, language, race background, custom, and pastoral and social 
tradition. 

(b) The people to whom power will be given lack training in the treat- 
ment of minorities and have little or no tradition of toleration or of respect 
for the rights of those who are weaker or less powerful than they. 

(c) The people of the Northern Province believe that in an independent 
Kenya they would not be permitted to continue their traditional way of 
life undisturbed: they also believe that any attempt from other groups to 
impose any other way of life could only lead to bloodshed and riot. 

(d) The present African political leaders have shown an almost com- 
plete indifference to the future and welfare of the people of the Northern 
Province. 

(e) At the Lancaster House Conference the Northern Province was 
represented by a Nominated Member who had received no mandate from 
the people of the Province. In the circumstances, the decisions arrived at 
cannot be regarded as binding or as receiving any support from the 
Province as a whole. 

(f) The people of the Province have in the past been faithful and loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty but will feel no loyalty to any future Government 
which does not owe allegiance to the Crown. 

(g) The people of the Province are bound to their brothers of the 
Somali Republic by their religion, their race, their common language, 
their cultural traditions and their pastoral customs. The geographical 
boundary between the Northern Province and the Somali Republic is 
entirely artificial and illogical and was not in fact set up until the cession 
of Jubaland to Italy in 1924. 

(h) It would be both unreasonable and oppressive to compel the people 
of the Northern Province to submit to alien and unsympathetic rule in the 
teeth of their strongly held religious and cultural opinions and in defiance 
of the geographical and political facts which make union of the Northern 








Province and the Somali Republic both desirable and necessary. (Daily 
Nation, May 20.) 


Sudan | 
International Aid 


Tue World Bank and the International Development Association are to 
contribute a total of $32,500,000 (about £11 million) towards the Sudanese 
Government's plan for building the Roseires dam on the Blue Nile. West 
Germany also intends to make a contribution to the foreign exchange 
costs of the dam with a long-term loan equivalent to $19 million. 

Construction of a dam at Roseires on the Blue Nile, about sixty-six 
miles downstream from the Ethiopian border, was provided for in the 
1959 agreement on the division of the Nile waters between Sudan and the 
United Arab Republic. The project is likely to take seven years, because 
work has to be interrupted for four months each year in the flood season. 
The cost is estimated at $89 million of which more than $56 million will 
be in foreign exchange. The 1,200 yard central section of the dam will be 
flanked on both sides by long earth-filled embankments, giving the whole 
structure a length of some 10 miles. Water stored in the dam will be used 
primarily in the dry season and will enable an adjustment to be made in 
the present rotation of crops so that an additional crop can be grown on 
about 300,000 acres. As an agricultural country Sudan relies heavily on 
its exports of long staple cotton. (The Times, June 15.) 


Trade Union Dissolved 


At its fifty-eighth meeting of May 13 the Supreme Council for the 
Armed Forces adopted the following resolution: 

“In view of the wrong attitude displayed by the Workers Trade Union 
of the Sudan Railways, its open defiance of the laws by serving notice 
for an illegal strike, its insistence on its attitude despite repeated advice, 
explanation and clarification of the Labour Dispute Act, 1960, and since 
the intended strike will have an adverse effect on the country’s economies, 
the Supreme Council for the Armed Forces have considered the subject 
and decided to dissolve the Workers Trade Union of the Sudan Railways 
with effect from June 16.” 

Referring to this resolution, the Minister of Communications issued 
the following statement: “Now that the Supreme Council for the Armed 
Forces’ resolution to dissolve the Sudan Railways Workers Trade Union 
has been proclaimed, in view of the trade union’s invalid persistence, I 
hereby declare to every worker of the Sudan Railways in person that the 
dissolved trade union’s call for striking is illegitimate, and that the trade 
union after the declaration of its dissolution has become obsolete. I there- 
fore call on all workers to keep quiet, observe discipline and continue their 
usual duties lest the functions of this great institution which renders in- 
valuable services to the country, be confused. We dwell on their patriotism 
and loyalty to public interest to respond to this appeal. 

“I also warn anyone who abstains from work that severe legal pro- 
cedure will be taken against him, and that no pretences or excuses will be 
acceptable after committing the offence. I wish to assure all that the dis- 
solution of the trade union shall in no way affect the good relations that 
have been maintained for several years between the workers and their 
management, which will continue to look after the interest of its workers 
and listen to their complaints which will be justly settled. The management 
will also pursue all means to improve their status and assure them and 
their sons a happy life.” (Sudan Daily, June 14.) 


Tanganyika 


Independence 
THE date of Tanganyika’s Independence Day has been brought forward 
from December 28 to December 20. This was announced on July 4 in 
the House of Commons by the Secretary of State, Mr. Macleod, following 
discussions with the Prime Minister, Mr. Julius Nyerere and other Tan- 
ganyikan Ministers. (Tanganyika Information Services, July 4.) 
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The Queen will be represented at the Independence celebrations by the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

Economic Position 

The total value of Tanganyika’s external trade rose from £81,674,000 
in 1959 to £94,418,000 in 1960. Her domestic exports to countries outside 
East Africa rose from £45,287,000 in 1959 to £54,854,000 in 1960. This 
constitutes an exceptionally good trading year by East African standards. 

The export figures, however, rather exaggerate the development of the 
economy in 1960. World trade showed a substantial advance in 1960 and 
Tanganyika’s performance must first be examined in this setting. In addi- 
tion, there was a “bunching” of exports in 1960, more being exported than 
was currently produced. A third factor in the increase in exports was due 
to the rather fortuitous rise in the prices of several commodities which, in 
fact, accounted for about 8 per cent of the rise in the value of exports. 
World prices of primary produce as a whole changed little in 1960 but 
there were offsetting price changes within the group. With its diversified 
exports, Tanganyika gained substantially from increases in the prices of 
non-food items whilst Kenya and Uganda suffered significantly from the 
declines in food items. Tanganyika’s export performance, allowing for the 
above factors, remains above average for undeveloped countries and was 
substantially better than that of the rest of East Africa. 

Investment in fixed assets showed a substantial increase in 1960 of 
10 per cent over 1959. There is, however, a substantial qualification, in 
that total capital formation in 1960 was still only at the same level as in 
1957, the increase in 1960 being needed to make up lost ground. 

Preliminary estimates of Tanganyika’s gross domestic product, fre- 
quently referred to as national income, show a rise in 1960 to £185.4 
million from £177.1 million in 1959. This 4.7 per cent increase is a little 
lower than that of the previous year. However, it is still slightly above the 
average annual rate of increase of 4.6 per cent during the previous five 
years. As Tanganyika’s population is increasing by about 1.75 per cent per 
annum, the increase of 4.7 per cent indicates that on average income per 
head has increased by about 3 per cent, if it is assumed that there were no 
changes in money values. 

The overall increase of £8.3 million covers some important variations 
within the economy. The monetary economy rose by £7.6 million to 
£113.9 million, whereas the subsistence economy only rose by £0.7 million 
to £71.6 million due to a fall in the prices of staple foodstuffs which make 
up a large part of the subsistence economy. As a result of these differing 
price trends, the monetary economy increased its share of the total product 
from 60.0 per cent in 1959 to 61.4 per cent in 1960. 

Agriculture and livestock together accounted for over £100 million, 
or 54.3 per cent of the total gross domestic product in 1960—an increase 
of £4 million over 1959. This increase, however, was not evenly spread 
throughout the agricultural economy. The value of staple food crops 
produced actually fell by over £1 million to £47.1 million. This was 
caused not by falling production but by a surplus of production which 
caused the market price to fall. 

For the cash crops the value of sisal production increased substantially 
due to considerably higher prices. The unit export price in 1960 was 
£74.5 per ton, an increase of £12 per ton over 1959; this accounted for all 
of the 19 per cent rise in the net output of the sisal industry as the quantity 
produced fell slightly. 

The value of coffee produced increased by £0.8 million due, in this 
case, to increased production. Prices, however, continued to fall. Cotton 
is one of the few important crops which did not prosper in 1960. Due to 
adverse weather conditions, production of cotton lint fell from the record 
level of 35,400 tons in 1959 to 32,000 tons in 1960. This fall was largely 
compensated by improved prices so that the fall in net output was only 
£0.3 million. 

The livestock industry showed an increase of £1.7 million in 1960. All 
this increase was in the subsistence economy as the value of cattle marketed 
fell slightly. Also, despite increased quantity, the value of hides and skins 
exported fell due to lower prices. 

The total mineral production in 1960 was valued at £7.6 million, an 
increase of 6 per cent over 1959. A further large expansion of gold mining 
occurred with exports of refined gold being valued at £1,231,000, a rise of 

















15 per cent. The production of diamonds in 1960 was almost 100,000 carats 
less than in 1959, a fall of about 18 per cent. However, by drawing on 
stocks the quantity exported was only 18,000 carats less and the value 
actually increased by about £0.1 million. 

The number of factories throughout the territory continued to in- 
crease. In Dar-es-Salaam a packing plant and three storage silos were 
constructed to enable cement from Kenya to be imported in bulk by sea. 
In addition, investigations into the setting up of a cement factory have 
taken place. 

The most important market for Tanganyika’s exports in 1960 was 
again the United Kingdom, which imported over £17 million worth of 
produce. The second in importance was the United States which imported 
over £5 million worth, an increase of over £1.6 million from the previous 
year’s total. West Germany was next with £4,833,000; India was fourth 
with £4,651,000; next Netherlands with £3,623,000 and then Japan with 
nearly £3 million worth. India increased its imports from Tanganyika, 
mainly raw cotton, by nearly £2 million over the previous year. In 1960 
the nations of the British Commonwealth received 55 per cent of Tan- 
ganyika’s domestic exports. 

About 49 per cent of Tanganyika’s imports came from the Common- 
wealth. The United Kingdom supplied 34.7 per cent of Tanganyikan 
imports; Japan 11.6 per cent; West Germany 7.9 per cent; Persia 6.7 per 
cent; India 6.4 per cent, and Netherlands 4.0 per cent. Tanganyika’s 
imports from Kenya amounted to £7,608,000, an increase of £1,095,000; 
and from Uganda £1,574,000, a decrease of £13,000. Total interterri- 
torial imports were thus £9,182,000, an increase of £1,082,000. 

Tanganyika’s interterritorial exports to Kenya in 1960 were valued 
at £1,875,000, an increase of £27,000 over the 1959 total, and to Uganda 
in 1960 were valued at £450,000, a decrease of £276,000. Total inter- 
territorial exports were, therefore, valued at £2,324,000, a decrease of 
£250,000. (Budget Survey 1961-2.*) 


At a Press conference on May 12, Sir Ernest Vasey disclosed that 
Tanganyika’s estimated expenditure for the 1961-2 financial year showed 
an increase over the current year of about £2,836,000—a rise of 10 per 
cent. 

The Minister emphasized that the estimated increase in expenditure 
of £2,836,000 had not to be found entirely by the taxpayer, because some 
£1,356,000 was being met by Her Majesty’s Government under the over- 
seas aid scheme. Then there was £961,000 which could be deducted, as it 
were, as Tanganyika would no longer be responsible for the non-self- 
contained services of the East Africa High Commission and this figure 
would now be put into a distributable pool formed on an East African 
basis. Tanganyika would of course lose a proportion of its revenue 
through this move. 

Sir Ernest said that the expenditure proposed for the coming financial 
year was “a reasonable act of faith and determination” on the part of the 
Government, whose policy was expressed in the Budget. This policy was to 
struggle against ignorance, poverty and disease, and it was to be expected 
that the main emphasis of the Budget increases should be found in the 
four main fields of education, agriculture, communications and com- 
merce and industry. The education vote, for example, showed an increase 
of some £769,000 or 25 per cent on last year’s estimate, signifying the 
tremendous effort being made in education. (Tanganyika Information 
Services, May 12.) 


The report of the Development Committee set up in 1960 to accelerate 
the country’s economic expansion was published on May 16. It put for- 
ward plans to spend £24 million on development, principally on agricul- 
ture, water supplies and irrigation, roads and education over the next 
three years. This figure will be found by grants and aid totalling some 
£7 million from Britain and other sources, £1 million from local revenue, 
£4 million by internal short and long-term borrowing, and some £11 
million by external borrowing. 

The committee carefully considered the financial limitation of £18 
million recommended by the World Bank Mission, and decided that in 
view of recent trends and “somewhat more optimistic prospects concern- 
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ing both the country’s recurrent revenue and the total of grants and aid 
likely to be available”, which followed the Mission's appraisal, it would be 
justified in planning for a £24 million development expenditure over the 
next three years. 

“The Committee fully realized at the time that planning for an ex- 
penditure of this size involved taking a calculated risk based on an 
optimistic view of the future trend of events,” stated the report, which 
added that apart from certain exceptions, the broad framework of de- 
velopment expenditure recommended by the World Bank Mission’ had 
been accepted by the Government and formed, in fact, the backbone of 
the present plan. 

The plan summarized Tanganyika’s most urgent objectives at this stage 
of development as: (a) Development of agriculture and the livestock 
industry with its subsidiary task of development of water supplies and 
irrigation; (6) Improvement and development of communications; 
(c) Development of secondary and technical education. 

The plan provides for the expenditure of £5,737,000 on agriculture and 
co-operative development, £6,900,000 on communications, power and 
works, and £3,270,000 on education. 


Training for Farmers 


The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Paul Bomani, stated in Dar-es- 
Salaam that he visualized a number of Tanganyika’s peasant farmers 
visiting Israel to see for themselves how agriculture could be developed 
in a semi-arid country. Mr. Bomani, who had just returned from Israel, 
stated: “As far as agriculture is concerned, and taking into account our 
problems, I think Israel would be the most suitable country for training 
our farmers—not only training our extension staff but also the farmers 
themselves.” He announced that he had an offer of twenty-four scholar- 
ships for agricultural trainees in Israel, and it was also proposed that an 
expert in agricultural education should visit Tanganyika and advise and 
assist with the establishment of the Ministry’s first Agricultural Secondary 
School. (Tanganyika Information Services, June 20.) 


Portuguese Representation 

Mr. Julius Nyerere told the National Assembly on June 5 that he had 
asked the Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, to inform the British Govern- 
ment “that it is repugnant to the people of an independent Tanganyika 
that the Government of Portugal should be represented in our country”. 

Mr. Nyerere said he had asked the British Government to approach 
Portugal and request that Portuguese representation in Tanganyika should 
cease “without further delay”. He explained that Tanganyika had not yet 
taken her place in the councils of the world and had no other means of 
demonstrating her horror at the sufferings of the people of Angola. 
(Guardian, June 6.) 


Uganda 


Chief Minister 

A COLONIAL OFFICE announcement on June 28 stated that Mr. Bene- 
dicto Kiwanuka, the leader of the Legislative Council, would become 
Chief Minister of Uganda on July 2. On his appointment the post of Chief 
Secretary would be abolished and Mr. G. B. Cartland, the Chief Secretary, 
would become Deputy Governor. (The Times, June 29.) 

The Democratic Party which Mr. Kiwanuka leads has decided to open 
its membership to Non-Africans as well as to Africans. 


Relationships Commission* 

Uganda must remain a single State with a strong central government. 
Buganda should enjoy a federal relationship with Uganda. The other 
kingdoms of Toro, Ankole, and Bunyoro should have a semi-federal 
relationship with Uganda. The districts (areas without traditional rulers, 
covering over half of Uganda) were not suitable for a federal relationship. 
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Each district, however, should be at liberty to institute a ceremonial head 
of district and to determine the conditions of his election or appointment 
and tenure. 

These were the main recommendations of the report of the Uganda 
Relationships Commission which was published on June 20. The chairman 
was Lord Munster and the members Dr. A. H. Marshall, City Treasurer 
of Coventry, and Dr. H. W. R. Wade, Reader in English Law at Cam- 
bridge. 

The report discussed Buganda’s declaration of secession from Uganda 
and stated: “Nevertheless it plainly leads towards disaster, both for 
Uganda and for Buganda. It means breaking up Uganda and bringing 
tribal dissension to the surface. Buganda is the metropolitan province, 
containing the capital at Kampala, and the seat of government at Entebbe; 
the loss of this territory by secession would remove the heart from the 
country.” 

Emphasizing that there was strong opposition to secession in Buganda 
as well as the rest of the country, the report continued: “The plain fact 
is that secession would be likely to be the first move towards the break-up 
of Uganda, substituting a number of weak and unstable countries for one 
that could be strong and stable. There would be bound to be a collapse of 
administration, and a severe fall in standards of living. But worse than 
that, there would be grave danger of civil war as in the Congo. 

““We do not voice this apprehension lightly. There are many elements 
of tension in Uganda which are at present held in check by British rule. 
When that rule is removed, these forces will be released. There will be a 
difficult task for the new African State, even on the best possible assump- 
tions. If the country is to disintegrate, its prospects are gloomy indeed.” 

In its constitutional proposals for Buganda, the Munster Commission 
points out that a scheme to preserve the monarchy and traditional institu- 
tions of Buganda must be provided to break the deadlock of the present 
situation. The elements of the proposed scheme were as follows: 

1. Secession should be absolutely ruled out. The Protectorate should 
continue until Buganda reconciles herself to a fruitful relationship with 
Uganda. 

2. Buganda’s relationship to Uganda should in substance be federal. 
““We do not think that Buganda could be asked to come into a new con- 
stitution with less independence than she already enjoys; and she could 
well enjoy more, so long as she plays her true part in a united Uganda.” 

3. There should be a division of powers of normal federal type, giving 
some exclusive powers to the Central Government and some to Buganda, 
leaving the residuary power in the hands of both, central legislation over- 
riding Buganda legislation in case of conflict. The Governor’s powers of 
veto over Buganda legislation would then automatically drop and would 
not pass to the future Central Government. 

4. The constitution should require Buganda to be represented in the 
National Assembly either by direct or indirect election at her option. The 
choice should be signified by the Kabaka acting on advice after a resolu- 
tion of the Lukiko. 

5. The National Assembly should have no power to make laws, except 
with the consent of Buganda, on the Kabakaship, the Kabaka’s Govern- 
ment, the Lukiko and its powers or traditional and customary matters to 
be defined. This guarantee to Buganda would be by law. Buganda should 
have the deciding voice in settling the form of guarantee. 

6. The Kabaka should become a genuine constitutional monarch and 
withdraw from politics. 

7. There should be direct election to the Lukiko. Country chiefs should 
cease to be ex officio members of the Lukiko. The present Lukiko should 
be dissolved by agreement between the Kabaka’s Government and the 
Protectorate Governments, so that direct elections can be held. 

8. In the last resort, if the Buganda Government refused to send 
representatives to the central legislature, direct elections for the Legislative 
Council should be held in Buganda. 

The other three kingdoms should have similar guarantees to those for 
Buganda for their monarchies, the constitutional powers of their rulers 
and their ceremonies and traditions. These kingdoms should not other- 
wise be federal states. As to representation in the central legislature, these 
kingdoms should not have the option of indirect elections. The govern- 
ments of the kingdoms should have exclusive power only over specified 
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customary matters. Their rulers should be constitutional monarchs. 

The Commission’s recommendations ranged over a wide variety of 
other matters, designed to help an independent Uganda. On this subject, 
however, the report commented: “If the only consideration were what 
would be best for Uganda (including Buganda) we would certainly recom- 
mend slowing down the operation so that the conflicting forces would be 
given more time to resolve themselves.” 

Other specific recommendations included: After independence the new 
Government might ask to have a British Governor-General for a period 
of years to allow time to be given for consideration locally of the question 
of Head of State. Universal adult suffrage and a common roll should be 
introduced. In the Ministry the British Cabinet conventions should be 
followed. There should be a Council of State with power to impede unfair 
discriminatory legislation. A code of human rights should be included in 
the constitution. The Central Government police should be preserved as 
a single national force. Other recommendations concerned land tenure, 
the legal system, boundaries and regional and local government. (The 
Times, June 21.) 

In an editorial The Times (June 21) commented that the Report was a 
sensible and realistic document. Ten years ago it would have seemed 
almost incredible that a federal solution should be adopted in Uganda. It 
was on this point that the Kabaka went into exile. It concluded that the 
question which above all others had agitated Uganda in recent years had 
been that of Buganda participation in the Central Government. This was 
accepted by the Baganda in the 1955 Agreement and subsequently repudi- 
ated and the elections boycotted. The Commission’s solution was that 
Buganda should send representatives to the National Assembly but should 
be empowered to choose whether they were selected by direct or indirect 
election. This would presumably allow the Baganda to fill their Central 
Government seats through the Lukiko instead of by general election should 
they want. It was a sensible compromise and everything contained in the 
report should serve to convince the Buganda Government that it would 
be worth while and in its interest to participate in the September confer- 
ence which was to seek a final solution to the constitutional problems of 
Uganda prior to independence. 

The Kenya Weekly News (June 3) stated that at present the report was 
lying before the Uganda public like the victim of a nasty traffic accident. 
Everyone was staring at it, knowing that something must be done about 
it but reluctant to handle it. The only “official” reaction to the report so 
far had come from Busoga District Council. It decided unanimously to 
cable the Colonial Secretary and seek an interview with him protesting 
at the Commission’s failure to consider the position of the Kyabazinga, 
or the recommendations which the Council made regarding Busoga’s 
Status. 

If this reaction proved typical, then one could say here and now that 
Uganda’s independence was going to be delayed indefinitely, because the 
proposals contain pills of one sort and another for almost every district 
which were as bitter as that which Busoga was called upon to swallow. 

The two main political parties were refraining from comment on the 
report until they had hammered out a party line. They had also instructed 
their regions and branches to refrain. The Peoples’ Congress was inviting 
branch views for consideration at a Central Executive meeting on Satur- 
day, July 8, to be followed by a National Assembly the following day. 
The Democratic Party was expected to act similarly. 

The Kabaka’s Government also appeared in no hurry to go to press 
on the report and the usual “well-informed circles”, through whom most 
information about what was happening at Mengo was obtained, had come 
up with conflicting statements on the reception which the Munster pro- 
posals are getting behind the scenes. What seems to be sticking most 
sharply in the Baganda gullet is really a side issue—the recommendation 
that a referendum should be held in three of the six counties which are in 
dispute between Bunyoro and Buganda. “Britain confirmed Buganda’s 
possession of the counties sixty years ago. Now she wants the whole issue 
reopened. It’s out of the question!” declared one indignant Muganda 
intellectual. 


Buganda’s Position 
Higher tax rates, better assessment and collection of taxes, and 
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economies in the running of Buganda Government services were recom- 
mended by a commission which inquired into the kingdom's finances. 
The chairman was Mr. Eric Watts, Deputy Resident of Buganda, and the 
Commission was appointed at the request of the Kabaka’s Government. 

The Commission described the Buganda Civil Service as inefficient 
and criticized an “unhappy preoccupation” with political and constitu- 
tional matters among the kingdom’s leaders. The financial situation was 
so serious that at the end of June last year the Buganda Government could 
draw on only £380,000—less than two months’ expenditure. 

A significant recommendation was that the twenty saza (county) 
chiefs should no longer be members of the Buganda Lukiko, thus enabling 
them to concentrate on administration in their own sazas. Revision of 
saza boundaries was also recommended, as some were too large for effi- 
cient administration and others too small for economic administration. 

The system of assessment and collection of taxes was criticized and the 
Commission stated that only twenty-nine people in the kingdom paid tax 
last year at the maximum rate of £20. This maximum has since been raised 
to £30, but the Commission now recommends new scales rising to £150 a 
year for people with incomes of £2,500. (The Times, June 17.) 

Mr. Abubakar Mayanja, the Kabaka’s Minister of Education, who is 
a Cambridge-educated barrister and the youngest of the Kabaka’s 
Ministers, has said that: “Secession will not help the country, but will 
doom it.” He continued: “I am convinced that we must have an im- 
mediate re-examination of the Kabaka’s position, and our tactics and 
policy. That of course includes re-examination of the secessionist policy. 
. .. I think we should try once again to see that Buganda fits in with 
her neighbours in a pattern of relationship that will guarantee the Kingdom 
and its cherished institutions in a living and functional form.” On the 
question of reopening talks on Buganda’s position, he said, “I think they 
should be reopened at once with Whitehall, with a view to a settlement of 
the present problems.” 

He criticized the Lukiko for its refusal to give evidence before the 
Munster Commission, after the Cabinet had already met the Commission 
in preliminary meetings. ““Many times we have sent delegations to Her 
Majesty’s Government on different matters. Why then, when Her 
Majesty’s Government sends us her Commissioner on our problems, do 
we refuse to see him? This is mere discourtesy.” He said he was glad 
that some Lukiko members had supported him over the question that 
talks should be reopened. (Taifa Uganda, May 10.) 


The last areas of Uganda still classed as disturbed areas were freed on 
June 1. The declarations, which empowered police to restrict movement 
and to control meetings, had been applied to the Mengo and Masaka 
districts of Buganda following the trade boycott which began in 1959. 
Police still have power to control meetings in the Kampala area and in 
Masaka township. (The Times, June 2.) 


Bunyoro Petition 

The kingdom of Bunyoro has published the text of the petition pre- 
sented to the Queen by Sir Tito Winyi, Omukama (King) of Bunyoro, 
pleading that his kingdom’s claim to its six “lost counties” be placed before 
the Privy Council. The petition gave details of the historical background 
to Bunyoro’s dispute with Buganda which dated from 1894 when Colonel 
Henry Colville, the British Commissioner in Buganda, annexed t..* 
southern part of Bunyoro and placed it under Buganda rule. The Omuka- 
ma’s petition submitted that this action was invalid as it was not done with 
the prior knowledge of the British Government, which later declared a 
protectorate over Bunyoro. The “lost counties” now make up the Mu- 
bende district of Buganda and the northern part of Mengo district. They 
include the traditional burial places of the Bunyoro kings and many of 
their inhabitants consider themselves Banyoro and not Baganda. The 
petition was submitted more than a year ago but no answer to it has been 
given by the British Government. (The Times, June 27.) 


Education and Africanization 


At the end of 1960 about 1,200 Uganda students, including 507 over- 
seas, were undertaking courses to qualify them for appointment to senior 








posts in the Civil Service or as graduate teachers. (Uganda News, May 10.) 

Pay increases ranging from £16 to £120 a year were recommended for 
teachers in Uganda by a salaries commission. The increases would cost 
about £310,000 this year if implemented. They would apply to about 
14,000 teachers, mostly Africans but including smaller numbers of Asians 
and Europeans. 

The Commission’s report said that the increases were in general 
“amply justified and indeed overdue”, and added that salary scale should 
help to promote an integrated teaching service. (Guardian, June 6.) 


The Economy Commission of 1960 criticized the Government's 
“paternal” attitude to staffing, and its slowness in giving responsibility to 
new Officers. The emphasis has been on maintaining standards on the 
assumption that changes could come at a leisurely pace. For a country 
that will probably be independent within two years, more must be done 
if the Civil Service is to be kept in line with constitutional developments. 
Already the position is anomalous in a country that has a largely African 
Council of Ministers. There are no Africans in Civil Service top posts— 
none on the super-scale of salaries, and fewer than a hundred on the 
“A” scale. The most senior Africans in administrative (as distinct from 
professional) appointments are twenty-one District Officers and District 
Officer cadets. 

The greatest limiting factor in recruiting Africans for the Civil Service 
has been the simple fact that there are not enough educated ones. In 1960, 
forty-three Uganda Africans got degrees at the University College of East 
Africa (Makerere). In addition, sixty-nine others were studying for pro- 
fessional qualifications at the Royal Technical College in Nairobi, and a 
fairly large number were pursuing various forms of higher education over- 
seas—twenty-four students with degrees from abroad are due to return to 
Uganda in 1961. The Government gets a very fair proportion of African 
graduates: of the forty-three who graduated at Makerere last year, nine- 
teen went into the Civil Service, twenty into teaching, two into post- 
graduate studies, and two into commercial appointments. But the advo- 
cates of quick Africanization must recognize that a real shortage of 
material exists. This makes it inevitable that expatriate Civil Servants will 
be needed for years to come. 

Experience elsewhere in Africa shows that expatriate Civil Servants 
will demand high pay after independence. Fortunately for Uganda, Britain 
has undertaken to pay their inducement allowances and part of the other 
costs of employing them. Of course the “inducement” of expatriates 
causes resentment among their locally-appointed colleagues. African 
Civil Servants are protesting loudly at the size of the proposed “overseas 
addition” to the basic salary. 

More serious is the question whether the basic salary rates have been 
pitched too high. Even with the British subvention, the increased Civil 
Service salaries will cost Uganda an estimated £793,000 in 1960-1—a year 
in which a deficit of £1,300,000 is already envisaged—and will make neces- 
sary higher taxation and further Government retrenchment. This is an 
exceedingly heavy load for a country of Uganda’s economic stature to 
bear, especially at a time when low commodity prices have hit its export 
revenue. Moreover, in Uganda the Government is the largest single 
employer and indirectly it sets the standard of wages for the whole 
economy. 

As the introduction of Africans into the Civil Service gathers momen- 
tum, resentment against the expatriates should fade. In February the 
Uzanda Government announced tentative plans for speeding-up Africani- 
zation. The most important suggestion was that selected Africans should 
receive accelerated promotion within the Civil Service—though, if this is 
done, compensation will have to be paid to those whose promotion 
prospects are injured in the process. This proposal may meet the im- 
mediate need to get Africans into the higher cadres quickly. In the long 
run, however, the progress of Africanization depends on the expansion 
of the country’s education system, and especially of its secondary schools. 
A recent conference at Princeton produced the imaginative plan for draft- 
ing about 150 American graduates to teach for three years in secondary 
schools in East Africa. This scheme could give a great fillip to secondary 
education, and one of its eventual results could be to make Africanization 
easier. (The Economist, March 11.) 





Zanzibar 


The General Election 


THE second general election of the year, necessitated by the deadlock 
following the January election,’ was held on June 1. The number of seats 
had been increased by one to remove the possibility of a dead heat. The 
results were as follows: Zanzibar Nationalist Party, 10 seats; Afro- 
Shirazi Party, 10 seats; Zanzibar and Pemba Peoples’ Party, 3 seats. 

Sheikh Ali Muhsin, leader of the Nationalist Party, which had made 
an electoral alliance with the Zanzibar and Pemba Peoples’ Party, was 
invited to form a Government. 

In an editorial The Times (June 3) stated that the constitutional crisis 
was now settled, but in a way that gave no cause for rejoicing in Britain. 
The Z.N.P. was Arab led, though since most of Zanzibar’s population is 
African it must have had considerable African support, and its outlook 
was more fervently nationalistic and more strongly anti-British than that 
of the moderate Afro-Shirazi Party. It could be expected to look to 
President Nasser for its inspiration. 

A count of the total votes cast in a 94 per cent poll throughout the two 
islands, showed that the Afro-Shirazi Party had gained a majority of 
1,092 over the other two parties combined. One of their leaders Mr. 
Othman Shariff Musa stated that the reason why the Afro-Shirazis lost 
was because of the way the constituencies were drawn on Pemba Island. 
(Guardian, June 3.) 

Sheikh Ali Muhsin decided to forego the office of Chief Minister in 
favour of Sheikh Muhammed Shamte Hamadi, the African leader of the 
Z.P.P.P. Sheikh Muhsin took instead the Portfolio of Education. The 
other Ministers, all members of the Nationalist Party, were: Mr. Ahmad 
Abdulahman Balaawy (Health); Mr. Juma Aley Abrawy (Agriculture); 
and Mr. Ibuni Saleh (Works, Communications, and Land); Mr. Mauly di 
Mshangama was Assistant Minister outside the Executive Council. (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, June 8.) 


Election Riots 


At least sixty-four people were killed and more than 360 injured in 
fighting between Arabs and Africans which broke out during the elections 
in Zanzibar on June 1 and which continued for several days. Most of the 
dead were Arabs. Units of the King’s African Rifles and the Kenya Police 
general service unit were flown in to help restore order. A state of emer- 
gency was declared and a dusk-to-dawn curfew was imposed. Some 600 
people were arrested. 

The rioting on June 1 began in three constituencies when sections of 
the crowds surrounding polling stations prevented people from entering 
there to vote. Because it was suspected that some would try to vote twice, 
those from another constituency were set upon and often severely beaten. 

The pre-election campaign had been fairly quiet, but the Afro- 
Shirazis, who received support from Tanganyika and Ghana, caused some 
alarm by threats to replace with Africans the many Arab officials in 
Government departments. 

The Nationalist Party accused the Afro-Shirazis of widespread in- 
timidation, and after the rioting Mr. Babu Mohammed, secretary of the 
Z.N.P., said: “This was organized rowdyism by Afro-Shirazis.” The 
Afro-Shirazis, on the other hand, blamed the Nationalists for causing the 
riots. (East Africa and Rhodesia, June 8.) 

Clyde Sanger in the Guardian (June 5) wrote that although the riots on 
polling day might have been represented (as the Government tried hard 
to do) as simply strife between rival political parties, it was inevitable that 
if they continued they would become nakedly racial. This was now the 
unhappy case and the 40,000 Arabs living in the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba stood in great danger of massacre. 

The racial situation is not simply one of antipathy between 40,000 
Arabs and 240,000 Africans, with 18,000 Indians and 500 Europeans 
watching uneasily from the sidelines. The Africans need to be divided into 
three main groups. There are the descendants of slaves brought from 
Nyasaland and Tanganyika whose families have remained on the islands, 
but are usually the poorest settled class. There are the immigrant clove 
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pickers from the Tanganyika mainland, most of whom come over season- 
ally and do not have a vote. These two groups number about 100,000. 
The third and largest group are the Shirazis, who claim to be the true 
inhabitants of the islands and trace their ancestry partially from Persian 
settlers who came south ten centuries ago. 

Until last year the Shirazis were allied to the African newcomers from 
the mainland in the Afro-Shirazi Party. But after a quarrel between 
leaders, the Shirazis of Pemba formed the Zanzibar and Pemba Peoples’ 
Party and in the January elections the new party won 17,000 out of 85,000 
votes and gained three seats to hold the balance between the two main 
parties. During the latest elections the Zanzibar and Pemba Peoples’ 
Party combined on a list of candidates with the Zanzibar Nationalist 
Party which had its origins in the Arab Association. 

The 20,000 or so Shirazis who voted the new coalition Government 
into power can provide the bridge between Arabs and Africans, and can 
best end the racial strife. It was in this hope that when Ali Muhsin was 
asked to form a government he offered the Chief Minister’s post to the 
leader of the Zanzibar and Pemba Peoples’ Party, Sheikh Muhammed 
Shamte Hamadi, although this Party holds only three seats. 

An editorial in the Kenya Weekly News (June 9) outlined the rise of 
nationalism in Zanzibar and commented that recent events showed that 
it had failed. The Nationalists have been too hot-headed. If Britain had 
given too little too slowly, the Nationalists fell for the Communist edict 
of wanting too much too fast; the pace was irritating and against the 
Zanzibar way of life. Hate streamed from Cairo, Peking and Moscow. 
Left-wing British parliamentarians added their quota of confusion. 

There was the added danger of the Z.N.P. aligning itself with Com- 
munism. The editorial concluded: “We have seen the beginning of a 
bloody revolution. It was caused by circumstances that had been fitting 
into one another like a jigsaw. Then came the hour of destiny. And in 
that hour came the destruction of Zanzibar’s peace. Events will now be 
marked as before or after the riots and bloodshed of June 1, 1961. The 
men who died will have died in vain; the men who are maimed and scarred 
will carry a deeper scar than they show. A hatred has been stirred that 
Zanzibar has never known before. 

“Already Sheikh Ali Muhsin is quarrelling with Mr. Nyerere and 
T.A.N.U. The Nationalists of Kenya are looking towards Zanzibar with 
suspicion and wondering how the ten-mile strip will fit into the new 
order. Sheikh Ali Muhsin is determined to kick the British out of the 
island: and that Zanzibar should leave the British Commonwealth. What 
will replace the Commonwealth ? There are twenty-two Zanzibar National- 
ists training in Communist China. There is not much doubt that as Com- 
munist money is to pour into Somalia, the same coinage will soon pour 
into Zanzibar. 

“The future of the ten-mile strip of mainland might now be of greater 
interest to Britain than it has been. The people who live at the Coast face 
a double danger: they are between the devil and the blue hills yonder, a 


pawn in a game between Nationalists, neither of whom is the devil they 
trust.” 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
High Commission 
Territories 


Bechuanaland Legislature Opens 


SERETSE KHAMA has been appointed to the Executive Committee of 
the new Legislative Council following his election to the Council under 
the new Constitution. 

With the opening of the Legislative Council, Bechuanaland, after 
seventy-six years of administration by Britain, becomes a territory 
governed by consultation instead of proclamation. At the first session 
Seretse Khama said: “It is ridiculous to talk about Africa for the Africans 
when you have so many people in the country who are not Africans. It 
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is only by showing the outside world that we are not allowing any racial 
friction here that we can gain the confidence of investors.” 

The Guardian (June 21) describing the new constitution said: “It was 
a very modest step, if one thinks in terms of Lagos or Dar-es-Salaam or 
Zomba. The 380,000 Africans in the Protectorate have ten members in 
the Council, indirectly elected; the 3,000 Europeans have ten also; a 
group of Civil Servants and Nominated Members holds the balance. Still, 
it is an advance on the previous system of advisory councils; and for the 
first time two Africans (one of them Seretse Khama) will enter the Execu- 
tive Council of ten. Bechuanaland now holds an intermediate position 
constitutionally among the three High Commissioner’s Territories. 

“What gives Bechuanaland’s progress a special significance is its 
position on the border of the Union. It is, as the High Commissioner said, 
‘an outpost of the Commonwealth’ there; and it is an outpost of the 
Commonwealth principle of multi-racial development of which Seretse 
Khama (with great magnanimity, in view of his earlier troubles with the 
British Government) is an outspoken advocate. If this spirit continues to 
thrive as the country grows and prospers, Bechuanaland will be to the 
Union what West Berlin is to East Germany, a constant reminder that 
there is another and a better way of doing things. It has many problems 
before it—the first to find a new capital, since it certainly cannot continue 
to be administered from Mafeking in the Union. The Legislative Council 
met at Lobatsi, which would do well in some ways, but is limited in 
capacity by lack of enough water. Lack of water, indeed, is at the root of 
many of the country’s difficulties. Bechuanaland will need nursing, and 
should be able to look to Britain for generous help. It would be a disaster 
if the flag flying over this outpost had to be hauled down from poverty 
and inanition.” 


The Bechuanaland People’s Party has called for amendment of the 
Constitution. It welcomed the creation of the Legislative Council but sug- 
gested the following amendments to its Constitution: (1) Uniform polling 
by ballot for a common roll based on universal suffrage for all races, 
tribes and peoples of the Territory; (2) Postal voting for the Bechuanaland 
citizens temporarily living beyond its borders to be provided for; (3) An 
African majority to replace the present minority. (Contact, May 18.) 


Mr. G. M. K. Mmusi, general secretary of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Federal Party, described the new Constitution as “something to 
start on”. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate Federal Party, which stands for a 
federal link between the tribes in the Protectorate says that it hopes that 
the Constitution will be reviewed after four years. Then it hopes the 
Africans will elect representatives direct to the Council and that there will 
be a common roll. (Contact, June 1.) 


Hopes for Swazi Freedom 


Dr. A. P. Zwane, leader of the Swaziland Progressive Party, spoke to 
crowds in Mbabane on his return from the All-Africa People’s Con- 
ference. 

When he quoted Dr. Nkrumah’s words: “To me the freedom of Ghana 
is meaningless ; it is linked up with the rest of Africa” —there were shouts 
of approval from the crowd. The Conference itself, Dr. Zwane said, had 
paid special tribute to all who had either died for the liberation of Africa 
or who had suffered long jail sentences. 

He then gave in brief an outline of his own message to the Conference 
on behalf of the S.P.P. and the people of Swaziland. ““We of the Swaziland 
Progressive Party are fighting a constitutional battle in Swaziland, but 
before I continue with my speech, Mr. President and honourable delegates, 
I shall first say how we lost our beautiful land to the White settlers. The 
sheep farmers asked for pastures to graze their stock from the Swazi 
king of the time and they also asked for sites to settle and all this was 
kindly given to them. They also made small presents in turn by way of 
gratitude to the king. When these farmers started to come in tens of 
scores, however, the king found it fit and proper to seek British protection. 
This is the protection we have not understood up till now because when 
the English came to Swaziland they issued the 1903 Order-in-Council 
which made the Swazis lose more land instead of gaining it; in 1905 we 


were handed over to the Transvaal Republic and from 1906 when the 
British finally took over we have more land going away. 

“Two-thirds of the land was given to the sheep farmers who claimed 
that they had bought the land with the small presents they made to the 
king, things like soap, blankets, brandy, etc. On top of that, we have from 
that time fought serious wars on behalf of and for the British Government; 
the two World Wars in particular, in which many of our brothers and 
fathers died like flies are a good example of this. Up till now we have seen 
nothing the British Government has done for us for all that and we sin- 
cerely believe that giving us the independence we demand would be the 
only thing they can do for us now and only then can we be worthy of the 
name nation. 

“But we are surprised that even at the time when the British Govern- 
ment should be making all means possible to give us our independence 
they still want to have a grip of things in our country. Just now we are 
busy with constitutional talks, but what do we get? The so-called Con- 
stitutional Committee is Government-controlled and everything is marked 
‘confidential’! 

“The position is, therefore, a very serious one since the affairs of the 
nation are being decided behind tightly bolted doors so that the Govern- 
ment may be better able to impose unwholesome decisions on the shoulders 
of the African people in our country. 

“The Swaziland Progressive Party is denied any kind of representation, 
It is a mere bluff to say that the Party has its members in the Committee 
since these members are nominated by the National Council which is part 
and parcel of the Government of the country. The Swaziland Progressive 
Party envisages the implementation of a non-racial policy which will 
grant to all citizens, irrespective of race or colour, democratic enfranchise-~ 
ment.” (Contact, June 1.) 

The Swaziland Progressive Party wants a Bill of Rights, guaranteeing a 
“non-racial democracy”, entrenched in the new Constitution being pre- 
pared for the territory. 

It has briefed Professor D. V. Cowen, the South African constitutional 
lawyer, to draft proposals on its behalf for submission to the Constitution 
Committee, which is now at work. (Rand Daily Mail, June 13.) 


Political Forces in Swaziland 


“Swaziland is in an interesting condition,” said the Resident Com- 
missioner, Mr. Brian Marwick, opening the first session of the Recon- 
stituted European Advisory Council in Mbabane. The tenor of his opening 
address suggested that the Council, whose function is to advise the 
Government on draft legislation and constitutional development should 
conduct themselves as sane and unmelodramatic midwives. 

Swaziland is today at the critical stage of its political development, 
with diverse forces at work seeking to guide it. The most important factor- 
at present is the desire of government, unlike that in South Africa, ta 
move Swaziland gradually in the direction of non-racial democracy. 

Other forces at work are these: 

The Paramount Chief and the Swazi National Council (established in 
accordance with British colonial policy of indirect rule). The Paramount 
Chief Sobhuza II, and the Council desire a multi-racial Government in 
which they will still enjoy considerable power over the Africans of the 
territory. They oppose the Swaziland Progressive Party, regarding it as a 
threat to their power. 

The Swaziland Progressive Party, barely a year old but with its roots 
in the Swaziland Progressive Association, was formed in 1927 as an 
association for educated Africans. The Party is now the voice of the in- 
creasingly large number of Africans who accept neither the tribal rule of 
the Paramount Chief nor the undemocratic rule of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. The Party wants a non-racial democracy for Swaziland 
soon and independence within a few years. Its membership is open to all 
people of Swaziland, irrespective of race, who accept the principles of the 
Party. 

The Whites as represented by the European Advisory Council, which 
is elected on a very narrow franchise. They accept the inevitability of 
change, but would canalize it to their own purposes by using the Swazi 
National Council to prevent the growth of a genuine democratic move- 
ment. They would like Swaziland to develop into a Welensky-style. 








“‘partnership”—maintaining White political and economic supremacy. A 
group of Whites support the objects of the Swaziland Progressive Party, 
but would prefer a qualified vote on the common roll. 

All these forces must be seen against the background of phenomenal 
economic development in Swaziland and a corresponding increase in the 
standard of living of all people in the territory. In a welter of controversy, 
Government remains neutral, and the Resident Commissioner, Mr. 
Marwick, in his inaugural address last week to the E.A.C., invited all 
interested Swazilanders to send in to the Government secretary their 
proposals for constitutional reform. (Contact, June 1.) 


Swaziland Railway 


The British Government has agreed in principle to the building of a 
200-mile railway line in Swaziland to carry iron ore out of the territory. 

This £8-million railway will start at the iron ore deposit at Bonvu 
Ridge, just over the Eastern Transvaal border. It will run through the 
centre of Swaziland to join a link line built by the Portuguese Administra- 
tion to truck the ore to be shipped at Lourenco Marques. 

The ore will be taken by a combine of Japanese steel companies, who 
will buy up to 1,200,000 tons yearly for ten years, beginning from a de- 
livery date in 1964. 

The contract is a valuable one for the Angola American Corporation, 
which has the rights to mine Bonvu Ridge, and to its partner in the 
Swaziland proposition, Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, of Britain. 

Five countries will take part in the mining and railway proposition. 
The line will be built to the order of the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration on instructions from the British Colonial Office. 

The Portuguese will provide the link and put up a special ore-loading 
plant at Lourenco Marques. It is believed that the harbour will have to be 
deepened at one or two points. 

South African and British interests will mine and market the ore. The 
whole economy of Swaziland will benefit from mine royalties, the em- 


ployment of local labour and the railway development. (S.A. Star, June 
10.) 


South Africa, Republic of 


Republic Day—Before and After 


MEETINGS were banned on May 19 under the Supression of Communism 
Act. The Minister of Defence Mr. F. C. Erasmus, said there was reason to 
believe that the achievement of the objects of Communism would be 
furthered by the “assembly of any gathering except a gathering specifically 
excluded in the terms of the notice”’. 

More than 1,300 Africans were rounded up in a police drive in 
Johannesburg, and arrests were reported from all parts of the Union. The 
charges were vagrancy and being in an urban area without a permit. 

Mr. Nelson Mandela, secretary of the African Action Council and 
chief organizer of the demonstrations planned as a protest against the 
establishment of a republic in which Africans had’no say, gave an assur- 
ance to White South Africans that they had nothing to fear from the three- 
day-at-home demonstration. (S.A. Star, May 20.) 

Dr. Verwoerd said that underground elements, agitators, and in- 
timidators were losing their fight against law and order. The Government 
would like to reassure the public with the information that the police 
authority is convinced that it has the situation completely under control 
so that there should be no cause for fear or unnecessary concern. At the 
same time, the public was asked to remain calm in the event of sabotage. 

The Bantu National Union through its leader Mr. Peter Makhene, a 
former member of the banned African National Congress, opposed the 
stay-at-home. Mr. Makhene said it had been instituted entirely by the 
anti-republicans of the White opposition. (S.A. Star, May 27.) 


On Republic Day, Mr. Charles Robberts Swart became State President. 
Mr. Swart called for acceptance of the Republic and undivided loyalty to 
it; mutual and unequivocal acknowledgement, recognition and unstinted 
appreciation of the part played by, and the contribution of every section 
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of the population to the spiritual and moral values and way of life which 
is “our heritage, to our intellectual and cultural life and to our material 
progress and achievements”. 


The stay-at-home from May 29 to 31 was generally described as a 
failure. The S.A. Star (June 3) said: “Johannesburg was the only city 
where it was partly successful. Estimates of absenteeism in the city on 
Monday ranged from 40 to 75 per cent. They were much lower on Tuesday 
once it was realized that the demonstration had collapsed. But there were 
still many firms operating in Johannesburg with a depleted staff. Whole- 
sale druggists and dry-cleaners seemed to have been the hardest hit. 

“Four drug firms canvassed for staff figures revealed that one had 
15 out of 100 Natives, another 5 out of 140, a third 61 out of 178 and a 
fourth 20 out of 200.” 

Mr. S. Amoils, secretary of the Johannesburg Launderers’ and Dry 
Cleaners’ Association, said: “It appears to be due to the strong organiza- 
tion of the Non-White trade union in our industry.” 

New Age (June 8), however, challenged the accuracy of Press reports 
and said: “Perhaps the most shameful aspect of last week’s demonstra- 
tions was the role played by the daily Press, which wrote them off as a 
‘flop’.” 

Contact (June 1) said the stay-at-home has not been the complete flop 
the Government and most of the White Press are calling it, but it had 
failed badly enough. The progress from African Leaders’ Conference, 
Orlando, to All-In African Conference, Pietermaritzburg, and on to a 
“multi-racial” National Convention has been halted. And the only 
significant gains for all the words uttered and ink spilt, and the imprison- 
ments and bannings, has been the fact that the Government and the 
Whites as a whole, took stock of the Africans’ threat to withhold their 
labour—and panicked. 

By the Government: troops called up, massive police action, special 
legislation, bannings of meetings, twelve-day imprisonment law, endless 
speeches and debates. By the White public: hoarding of food, candles, 
“Primuses”’, and ceaseless guilt-inspired rumours of planned bloodshed 
and sabotage. 

The seven-weeks’ campaign from strike call to “strike” reached its 
peak early in May, with nearly a month to go. From then on the call 
grew fainter as the Government’s intimidatory methods took effect. Came 
May 29 and what was there to show for the All-In African National 
Action Council’s and its allies’ efforts, and to justify the Whites’ panic? 

In Contact’s view the main reasons for failure were the idea itself was 
too big to succeed, and a campaign whose stated aim cannot be reached 
does not inspire as a meaningful limited objective can. The objectives had 
not the right appeal. The Republic was too abstract an objective, a 
National Convention too academic. The massive police intimidation: 
Saracens, police trucks, night-flying helicopters beaming into African 
houses and yards, 4 a.m. raids, arrests under the special twelve-day 
laws, threats of deportation, “repatriation” and sackings. The leaders 
could promise no immediate freedom or economic gain to inspire people 
to face these things. 

Leadership, except perhaps in Johannesburg, was largely lacking. . . . 
A common attitude was, “Why should I suffer if the people who are telling 
me what to-do are not here?” In addition there were the deep divisions 
of African politics revealed by the P.A.C.’s bitter attacks through leaflets 


and whispering. In Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg this had a 
serious ill-effect. 


Defence Policy 


Mr. J. J. Fouche, the Minister of Defence, speaking at Bloemfontein, 
said he was not worried about the possibility of internal disorder in the 
Union. “‘We have a good defence force and will use it,” he added. 

The Black nations of the world had said that South Africa would have 
a Black Government in 1963. ‘‘None of us wants that,” said Mr. Fouche. 
There would be outside help, demonstrations, and perhaps murder. 
“‘What then?” he asked. “If we shoot Natives, the United Nations will 
step in, and the year after there would be a Black Government. We must 
preserve order, see that the White man stays, and save South Africa.” 

The Minister quoted an unnamed “great British military leader” as 








emphasizing to him last year South Africa’s great strategic importance in 
the Second World War. The danger of Communism in South Africa, he 
added, would have to be combated by a Christian ideology. (South 
Africa, May 13.) 

Mr. Fouche visited London for “preliminary discussions” with Mr. 
Watkinson, the Defence Minister. Mr. Fouche said that the Simonstown 
base was one of the things he and Mr. Watkinson would be discussing. 
South Africa wanted larger armed forces. ““We see what is going on in 
Africa; going on on our borders in Angola. We do not know what will 
happen.” He denied that South Africa needed extra armaments for 
internal security and political work. (The Times, June 26.) 

Before going overseas, Mr. Fouche said in the House of Assembly 
that he wanted to build up the Defence Force so that other countries would 
not think they could lightly attack South Africa. (S.A. Star, June 10.) 

The London correspondent of the S.A. Star (July 8) said that the im- 
pression gained in Whitehall is that Mr. Fouche came primarily to estab- 
lish a background of personal, friendly contact against which future, 
harder negotiations could be conducted with all the harmony that the 
circumstances permit. It is understood he was extremely successful. 

The importance of demonstrating abroad that South Africans—parti- 
cularly Nationalist Cabinet Ministers—do not necessarily wear the mien 
of ogres should never be underestimated. But it is also being said here 
that no progress was made during Mr. Fouche’s visit, nor even seriously 
attempted, towards the reformulation of the Anglo-South African defence 
relationship. 

Only the barest and most reluctant information emerged from British 
or South African official sources concerning Mr. Fouche’s visit. It is rare, 
for instance, that South African journalists are refused access to a visiting 
Cabinet Minister after he has made his routine airport appearance on 
arrival. However, it is safe to assume that the secrecy attaching to his 
travels is largely designed to prevent any big build-up of indignant 
publicity where this is likely in the countries he is visiting. 

Mr. Fouche visited Lisbon after leaving London. In an editorial com- 
ment the S.A. Star’(July 8) said: ““We hope he is not contemplating any- 
thing in the nature of a military alliance with the Portuguese. . . . Messages 
from London report speculation about military co-operation between 
South Africa and Portugal against the background of the Angola troubles. 
The Portuguese Prime Minister, Dr. Salazar, moreover, has stated that 
he thinks ‘Angola should form some sort of defence bloc with South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Mocambique’. 

“In Central and Southern Africa one common factor is that there is 
no common pattern. . . . Each territory wants most of all to immunize 
itself from the contagion of the others. Police co-operation might help. 
But army co-operation could only imply a ganging up of White régimes 
against their Black subjects—and we all know what the answer of the 
Africans, the Afro-Asians and the world would be to that.” 


Economic Measures 


An acute shortage of funds for loan purposes is indicated by the 
decision to raise Building Securities’ rates. The increases in lending and 
borrowing rates will tend to bring into balance the supply of money for 
property loans and the demand for loans. The higher rates payable on 
deposits and shares would encourage people to save more. And the higher 
rates that now have to be paid for loans will discourage some people from 
borrowing. 

Gold and foreign assets fell by nearly £850,000 during the week 
beginning June 5. On June 9 reserves totalled £73.4 million. (The Times, 
June 14.) 

The impact on the Republic’s reserves of foreign exchange of the heavy 
outflow of money has been lessened by increased gold production in the 
period January to May. Gold sales contributed nearly £128 million to a 
totai export figure of almost £321 million. Total exports rose by nearly 
£34 million compared with the corresponding period in 1960, and gold 
was responsible for £29 million of this increase. Imports during the five 
months were at about the same level as last year. After taking into account 
invisible items, it appears that South Africa had a favourable balance of 
payments amounting to about £39 million. (The Times, June 20.) 

Mr. Donges has announced strong measures designed, he said, not 
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only to halt the fall in the reserves but bring a marked recovery by the end 
of the year. 

(1) Funds arising from the sale of foreign-owned shares on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange cannot be repatriated. The money must be 
paid into a blocked account and can only be used for buying other South 
African shares. 

(2) South Africans can no longer send money out of the country to 
pay for South African or Rhodesian shares bought on the London and 
Rhodesian stock exchanges. 

(3) Stockbrokers and other people who are not authcrized dealers in 
foreign exchange may not act as nominees or conduct non-resident 
accounts in their books. 

Dividends arising from South African shares owned by foreigners will 
be freely transferable. The new measures are effective immediately. But a 
spokesman of the Reserve Bank said that payment to non-residents still 
to be made in terms of legitimate commitments would be allowed— 
provided satisfactory evidence of the deal was given. 

The effect of these measures is that non-residents can still switch from 
one South African or Rhodesian share to another on the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange, and non-residents can still buy and sell to each other on 
overseas exchanges. 

Mr. A. H. Taylor, president of the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, 
said: “This is going to destroy whatever confidence still exists in South 
Africa overseas. This is going to make things very difficult. We must now 
live off our own fat.” 


South Africans who have cheated by sending money out of the country 
illegally or failing to report and repatriate money accruing to them over- 
seas have been given a thirty-day amnesty. 

The Treasury will not act against residents who have not declared 
assets held abroad, or who have broken the exchange control regulations 
in acquiring assets abroad—provided these assets are transferred to South 
Africa within thirty days of a regulation requiring South Africans to 
declare their assets abroad being promulgated. (S.A. Star, June 17.) 

The Minister of Finance, Dr. T. E. Donges, maintained that measures 
the Government had had to take to protect its foreign reserves did not 
mean that the entire economy of the country was unhealthy. Basically it 
was as healthy as it had always been in the past. He made this statement 
on June 23 after having said earlier that loans of R75,500,000 fell due on 
June 1, but only R43 million has been subscribed towards two new loans 
to replace it. He said holders of stock who converted their holdings to 
the new issue would not make up the shortfall of R30 million on the 
R75,500,000 loans. It was possible, however, that restrictions on the with- 
drawal of foreign capital would relieve pressure. 

Loan account had a fortunate credit balance of R26,500,000 at the 
start of the new financial year—1961-2—because the railways had used 
less money than expected. It was clear, however, that there would be 
difficulty in raising the money to repay loans to the amount of 
R128,500,000 which were becoming redeemable. He did not want to 
Say any more about the present position. He preferred to remember 
President Kruger’s saying “that it is wise first to wait for the tortoise to 
put out its head”. 

The financial editor of the S.A. Star wrote (June 24): “‘Financiers and 
businessmen studied the latest orders issued by the Reserve Bank and 
began to realize just how completely both foreign-owned and South 
African-owned capital has now been barricaded in. Not even profits 
earned by foreign-owned companies operating inside the Republic can 
now leave the country freely. Profits earned by these companies before 
January | last year are locked in, unless the Reserve Bank chooses to allow 
them to depart. Even profits earned after that date can be moved freely 
only if the company has the cash available. Bank borrowing to finance the 
removal of profits tied up in the business is out, unless the authorities 
approve. 

“The latest regulations block the removal of capital from the country 
when a non-resident owner of South African shares sells them on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange. The money arising from the sale can be 
used only for buying other South African shares. 

“Other capital invested in the Republic is also tied down at the pleasure 








of the exchange control authorities. A foreigner who sells property or a 
factory, for example, can withdraw the proceeds from the country only 
if the authorities are agreeable. 

“Most financial experts were prepared to accept that, while the world 
continues to regard South Africa as an undesirable home for investment, 
these harsh controls over movements of capital are unavoidable. They 
concede it has become essential to barricade in what capital remains if 
disaster is to be avoided. The immediate prospect is a worsening of the 
financial situation, with money growing tighter. Seasonal import-export 
trends, other things being equal, keep the gold and foreign exchange 
reserves falling until about the end of September. The latest restrictions 
placed on imports will work against its seasonable trend, but it takes 
months for the effect of import restrictions to make themselves fully felt.” 


Dr. Diedrichs, Minister of Economic Affairs, told the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce that assets held abroad by South Africans are 
believed to be much higher than the value of the country’s reserves 
(R142 million) at the middle of June. The reserves would have been much 
stronger if only an appreciable share of these assets of South African 
origin had been repatriated instead of remaining immobilized abroad. 
“The owners of these assets are deliberately undermining the economic 
and financial stability of our country,” he added. 

In adopting control measures the Government have acted with a deep 
sense of responsibility and with a full regard for the interest of all South 
Africans, the Minister added. 

The Government do not intend to persist with these measures any 
longer than necessary. But they are fully determined to safeguard the 
financial and economic stability of the country. (S.A. Star, July 1.) 

The South African Treasury announced on July 5 that the International 
Monetary Fund is to lend South Africa R53 million (£26,500,000) during 
the next year. 

The announcement said that the Fund had entered into a stand-by 
arrangement with the Republic under which the Republic may draw up 
to an equivalent of $75 million (R53,600,000) during the next twelve 
months in currencies held by the Fund; a move that should strengthen 
confidence in South Africa’s reserves position. (The Times, July 6.) 


I.L.O. Membership 


The international labour conference carried a Nigerian resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of South Africa from the International Labour 
Organization because of its Government’s apartheid policy. The narrow 
victory, achieved only after the taking of a recorded vote and the whipping- 
up of absentee delegates, was cheered. 

The conference was unanimous in condemning apartheid, but was split 
on the issue of South Africa’s continued membership. Voting was: 163 
for, none against, and 89 abstained. 

‘The British Government delegates and the employers’ delegate, Sir 
George Pollock, abstained in the vote on the resolution as a whole. 
Mr. Harold Collison, the workers’ delegate, voted for it. 

Virtually all speakers recognized that the I.L.O. constitution does not 
provide for the expulsion of a member. The counter argument was per- 
suasive enough. It ran: “If there is a way into the I.L.O. there must also 
be a way out.” 

For the South African Government Mr. D. J. Geyser, deputy secretary 
of Labour, made it clear at the outset that South Africa “has no intention 
of acceding to the request embodied in the resolution”. Both Mr. Alan de 
Kock, South African employer delegate, and Mr. J. A. van Wyk, South 
African worker delegate, supported the thesis that to expel the Republic 
would neither serve the interests of the I.L.O. nor those of the employers 
and the employees in South Africa. (The Times, June 30.) 


Applications for British Citizenship 
The nationality department of the Home Office in London reported a 
sharp rise in the applications by South Africans who have lived in Britain 
for more than twelve months. Until this year there was a steady flow of 
applicants at the rate of fifteen a month. The considerable increase since 
January 1961 is shown in the following table: 


1961 Applications 
January ee ee ee ee ee 35 
February ee oe ee os ee 53 
March oe ee ee oe oe 67 
April . 134 
May 279 


Under the Republic of South Africa (Temporary Provisions) Act, 
1961, which was passed before the Whitsun recess, the position of South 
Africans will not change for a period of up to another year. As ““Com- 
monwealth citizens” they will still be entitled to British nationality if they 
have ‘resided in the United Kingdom for more than twelve months; 
exceptionally a shorter period of residence may be accepted. 

Emigration from South Africa to Commonwealth and foreign countries 
has increased steadily throughout the last year. Recently there has been a 
spurt of traffic along the shipping routes, particularly to Australia. No 
figures are yet available but it is believed that as many as 10,000 English- 
speaking South Africans have left the country since the beginning of the 
year; some who found the conditions outside their native land uncon- 
genial—lack of servants has been reported as a major discomfort South 
Africans suffered—have already returned. (Observer, June 4.) 


Follow-up to Pietermaritzburg’ 


A twenty-seven-point plan to break the South African colour bar 
“within the law” has been sent out by the organizing committee which 
was set up at the multi-racial convention held at Pietermaritzburg in 
April. 

Commenting on the plan today the chairman of the committee, Dr. 
Edgar Brookes, Professor of History and Political Science at Natal 
University and a leader of the April Convention, said: ‘Even within the 
law there is much that can be done to achieve friendship across the colour 
line. It must be a normal thing done by normal people, not a queer thing 
done by queer people. It is important to put the spirit of the convention 
into effect in our daily lives.” 

The plan sets out positive ways by which the colour barrier and colour 
prejudices can be broken down in local government and in society, 
education, sport, entertainment, professional trade union, and cultural 
activities. (The Times, June 16.) 


Before the Courts 


Mr. George Peake, the Cape Town city councillor, was arrested as he 
attempted to address a Coloured People’s Congress meeting on June 12. 
He was remanded for twelve days without bail when he appeared in the 
Magistrates’ Court. 

Mr. Peake, who is president of the Coloured Peoples’ Association, is 
charged under the Suppression of Communism Act. Attached to the 
charge-sheet was an order signed by the Attorney-General for the 
remand. A warrant had been out for his arrest since May 25, but he went 
into hiding. He was one of the organizers of a strike by Africans at the end 
of last month. (Guardian, June 12.) 


Charges of having contravened the recent order banning meetings 
during a specific period were withdrawn against Walter F. Hain, chairman 
of the Liberal Party in Pretoria, Mrs. Adelaine Hain, secretary of the 
Party, C. M. van Reenen, and Maritz Vandenberg, members of the Party. 
They had previously been refused bail in terms of the General Law 
Amendment Act and were detained for twelve days. Bail was allowed when 
they appeared in court on June 2. (The Times, June 16.) 


The Appeal Court set aside the convictions of three of eighteen Africans 
found guilty of the murder of nine policemen at the Cato Manor township 
near Durban in January 1960. Of the three whose appeals were allowed, 
one had been sentenced to death by the Natal provincial division of the 
Supreme Court, and the other two had each been sentenced to twelve 
years in prison. (The Times, May 16.) 


Rather than pay a fine of £5, Solly Nathie, secretary of the Transvaal 
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Indian Congress, told the magistrate of Rasedentia Court that he would 
serve ten days in jail. He was sentenced for leading a demonstration of 
500 Indians, Coloureds and Africans to the townhall in Rasedentia, where 
the Group Areas Board was in session. ““We do not want to co-operate 
with the Group Areas Board because we do not want to be a party to 
our own downfall and ruin,” Solly Nathie told the Board, which he ad- 
dressed after his arrest for leading the demonstration. (Congress Movement, 
May 24.) 


Call to Amend South African Act 


A request to the Government to make all provincial executive com- 
mittees one-party bodies was made in the official Nationalist Party amend- 
ment to the United Party motion of no-confidence in the executive of 
the Transvaal Provincial Council. The amendment not only called for the 
Council to express its full confidence in the executive, but to ask the 
Government so to amend the South Africa Act that, in future, all members 
of provincial executives would be members of the Governing Party. Mr. 
K. S. de Haas, who moved the amendment, said the present system of 
proportional representation created the most difficult situations, with 
members of the Opposition having to share in executive responsibilities. 
Proportional representation could be justified in the case of advisory 
bodies, but not on bodies which had to take executive action and carry 


out policies laid down by one party in the legislature. (South Africa, 
May 20.) 


Government and the Press 


A new censorship Bill provides for censorship, through the courts, of 
newspapers, books, periodicals, and every other conceivable form of 
publication and object, including drawings, woodcuts, photographs, 
engravings, statues, carving and records. Called the Undesirable Publi- 
cations Bill, it is similar in many respects to a Bill introduced last year and 
then withdrawn. An important difference is that the new Bill allows the 
Courts, not a Government board, to decide what is “undesirable”. 

The Bill, however, says a publication or object shall be undesirable if 
any part of it: is indecent or obscene or offensive or harmful to public 
morals; is blasphemous or offensive to the religious convictions or feelings 
of any section; brings any section of the inhabitants of the Republic into 
ridicule or contempt; is harmful to the relations between any sections of 
the inhabitants of the Republic; is prejudicial to the safety of the State, the 
general welfare or peace and good order. 

The proposed penalty for a contravention is a fine of £200 or a year’s 
imprisonment or both. 

The Board of Censors under the Bill “shall have power at the request 
of any person . . . to examine any publication or object and to state 
whether that publication or object is in the opinion of the Board undesir- 
able or not”. If the Board decides that a publication or object is undesirable 
a prosecution is then instituted. 

The Bill has been given a first reading and sent to a Parliamentary 
Select Committee. The publication of the Bill coincides with Government 
attacks on the English-language Opposition Press—and threats of sup- 
pression of Press freedom. (Observer, June 11.) 

Die Transvaler suggested that the Government should convene a 
group of interested people to prepare a code of conduct for the South 
African Press “‘which all decent newspapers could voluntarily endorse”. 


The editor of Evening Post, Mr. J. G. Sutherland, and Eastern Province 
Newspapers Ltd. were fined R10 (£5) each. They were found guilty of 
printing a report which was likely to have engendered or aggravated 
hostility in the public, but not guilty of the remaining charges—subvert- 
ing authority; or inciting people to resist or oppose the Government; or 
causing panic, alarm or fear. 

The Chief Magistrate of Port Elizabeth, Mr. R. C. Stewart, giving 
judgement said: “There was simply no likelihood of the article stirring up 
any reasonable people to resistance or opposition.”” Mr. Stewart added 
that he was proud that the English Press in South Africa was, with certain 


limitations imposed on it, very outspoken indeed. (E. Province Herald, 
June 24.) 
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Benjamin Pogrund, reporter on the staff of the Rand Daily Mail, was 
committed to jail for refusing to disclose the identity of a person who had 
given him information for an article. (Windhoek Advertiser, June 14.) He 
was released on July 12. 


General Law Amendment Act 


A new law which, the Minister of Justice said, enabled the Government 
to get the dangerous people behind lock and key was passed shortly before 
Republic Day, The Bill was opposed by the United and Progressive 
Parties. Under it, people could be held for up to twelve days before 
bringing them before the courts. Mr. Erasmus said it was strange that the 
Opposition would not take joint responsibility with the Government in 
the special circumstances which had arisen. Opposition members knew 
what the world said about a country which declared a state of emergency. 

In his political commentary in Dagbreek (May 14) the editor, Mr. 
W. van Heerden, said that the measures proposed by Mr. Erasmus were 
not unusual for South Africa and recalled steps taken by General Smuts 
when he not only seized strike leaders without bringing a charge and with- 
out bail but even deported them. . . . Mr. Erasmus’s legislation was not 
evidence of police state tendencies but of normal precaution, based on 
adequate precedents which the Minister’s critics themselves had created. 
At the same time, nobody could feel anything but unhappy about the cir- 
cumstances which made the legislation necessary. “For these are circum- 
stances arising from our race situation and which in themselves show how 
far we are, after nearly fifty years of striving, from a solution. Authority 
has to be upheld but few Whites, if any, believe that the solution lies in a 
show of force and the will to self-preservation alone.” 

Die Nataller (May 12) said: “The Opposition failed to realize that what 
was at stake was no longer the party political struggle between the White 
parties but the very survival of the White man.” 

Die Burger (May 12) said: ““We are facing a proclaimed attempt to 
paralyse the country by means of a general strike of Non-Whites. The 
Bill extended existing law, which dealt with intimidation only in respect 
of labour, to cover intimidation in all its forms. In addition, the onus no 
longer rested on the State to prove guilt. It would be for the accused to 
prove his innocence. Let us not be so concerned with the possibility of 
injustice being done to one individual that we allow the worst injustice to 
groups of individuals and the most dangerous threat to the community 
and the State itself thrive with impunity.” 

Professor I. S. Fourie (Independent M.P.) said the Bill was the penulti- 
mate act in the great drama of the White man’s efforts to preserve himself 
through discrimination and supremacy in this country. In that process, all 
the moral values of his own past and of Western civilization had been 
abandoned. The Nationalists did not seem to realize that they were taking 
the road to misery. The Rand Daily Mail (May 11) commented: “Professor 
Fourie has underlined what history teaches—that a combination of 
economic hopelessness and political frustration is explosive. One thing is 
certain—it cannot be contained by laager-building.” 


Liquor Law Amendment 


Considerable surprise has been caused at the sweeping nature of the 
changes proposed to be made in the Liquor Law Amendment Bill. The 
Bill, which was introduced by Mr. F. C. Erasmus, Minister of Justice, 
allows Africans over 18 to buy spirits from bottle stores and increases the 
maximum penalty for drunkenness from £25 for a first offence to £200, 
or imprisonment for twelve months, with a similar penalty for abuse of 
liquor in public places. These penalties are applicable to all irrespective 
of race or colour. 

The Bill also provides for a National Advisory Liquor Board to advise 
the Government on matters arising out of the application of the provisions 
of the Bill, or the general distribution of liquor. The Minister of Justice 
will be empowered to authorize specified authorities to establish facilities 
for on consumption and off consumption in African townships. 

Several M.P.s, both Government and Opposition, are believed to be 
strongly opposed to Africans having unrestricted access to hard liquor. 
The Federal Council for Combating Social Evils has also expressed its 
strong opposition in principle to the further extension of liquor facilities 
to the Non-White peoples. 








On the second reading Mr. F. C. Erasmus, Minister of Justice, said: 
“About 30,000 Coloured people in the Cape live on the proceeds of 
illicit liquor dealing; the illegal liquor trade is estimated to account for 
about 60 per cent of the liquor sales in South Africa; one in every thirty- 
three Coloured people has been involved in liquor offences for which each 
year 300,000 people go to jail. The Bill should be seen in the light of the 
evils of complete prohibition. Restrictions on its distribution caused an 
illegal trade to thrive. The present system of liquor distribution caused 
the Non-Whites to harbour grudges against the Whites. Although a Non- 
White could get as much liquor as a White person he had to pay twice as 
much. The Bill had to be regarded as an experiment.” 

The existing tot system in the Cape Province is replaced by a provision 
of general application throughout the Union. In terms of this provision 
an employer may supply light wine and beer to an African, Asian, or 
Coloured employee over the age of 18 provided that it is supplied gratis 
and not in supplementation of his wages or as a reward. 

The Bill substitutes for the present “tot system” provisions that any 
employer anywhere in the Union may supply light wines or beer to any 
workers. It will remain an offence for an employer to supply spirits to his 
workers. (S.A. Star, June 10.) 

In a memorandum published by the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, total abolition of the “tot system” was recommended. 


Expenditure on Separate Development 

The following are extracts from an article entitled “Bantustan Window- 
Dressing” published in Fighting Talk (May): 

The R10 million made available to the South African Native Trust 
in this year’s budget was an afterthought. It does not appear in the printed 
estimates of Expenditure for 1962 which provide for an increase of only 
R1,179,310, but was announced on March 15, when the Minister of 
Finance gave his budget speech. This coincided with the Commonwealth 
Conference and can be regarded as a piece of window dressing. 

Expenditure on Bantu administration, education and the development 
of the reserves for 1951-2 came to 5.9 per cent of the total expenditure. 
The corresponding figure for 1961-2 is 5.63 per cent. 

Even with the additional R10 million the percentage amounts to only 
7.02 of the total estimated expenditure for the year. Clearly the extra 
R10 million was an afterthought, but it is not without significance to the 
Nationalists and their supporters. 


Bantu Administration and Development 


Money spent under this vote brings little benefit to the Africans. 
Much of it for the payment of bureaucrats—the administration of refer- 
ence bureaux, the collection of taxes, the maintenance of chieftainship. 
More than 50 per cent of the B.A.D. officials (and all the highest paid) 
are Whites. All this would be unnecessary were it not for the policy of 
“separate development”. 


Education 


State expenditure, when worked out per child, is actually less now than 
it was in 1951-2. The percentage of African children that proceed beyond 
the lower standards is little higher than it was ten years ago, and the 
matriculation passes have dropped from 40.3 to 17.9 per cent since the 
Government took over control of mission schools in 1953. 


Development of Reserves 


A total of R17,500,000 including the R10 million is allocated to the 
Native Trust Fund for 1962... . 

We can take it for granted that there are no blueprints drawn up for 
the spending of the R10 million. Neither the Department of Bantu De- 
velopment nor the Treasury could have known that this money was going 
to be available until a few days before the Minister gave his budget speech. 

If it takes six months before these blueprints are drafted, little of this 
money will find its way into the reserves before the end of the year, and 
most of it will find its way into the pockets of the technicians—all Whites 
—who will be employed to draw up the plans. 

Assuming, however, that this R10 million is spent eventually on the 
reserves, could it improve them to such an extent as to enable them “to 
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lessen the economic lure of the White urban areas”, as Dr. Donges hopes, 
or accommodate that portion of the urban African population that Mr. 
Botha, Deputy Minister of Bantu Affairs, says must quit the Western 
Cape? 

The answer is no. . . . Far from bringing about an improvement in the 
standard of living of the present inhabitants and enabling more to make 
their homes there, it will barely maintain the status quo. More than money 
is needed to change the reserves. Power must be given to the peasants, 


and the migratory system must end. The system of land tenure must be 
changed. : 


Purchase of Land 


The Government has not yet acquired even the minimum of 7,250,000 
morgen of land laid down by the 1936 Act for addition to the reserves. 
Only 4,810,689 morgen have been acquired either by the Trust, or by 
Africans, leaving a total of 2,439,311 to be purchased. At current prices, 
an extra R2 million plus the R1,500,000 originally estimated for this 
purpose, will purchase less than 10 per cent of that still to be acquired. 
In the meantime, the cost of land is rising, the number of White farmers 


willing to sell is decreasing, and it will take many years before the total is 
added to the present areas. 


General Development 


The largest amount—R8,300,000—is set aside for this purpose, and 
includes soil reclamation, water supply, irrigation and afforestation, etc. 
The Tomlinson Commission, whose report was published in 1955, esti- 
mated that in order to raise the carrying capacity of the Bantu areas at an 
improved standard of living, the amount to be spent on soil conservation 
alone would have to be £27 million, within a ten-year period. Half of that 
time has gone, and the total amount spent for this purpose has been 
£702,722. Amounts spent on irrigation, the establishment of villages, 
industrial development are equally disappointing. Only in the case of 
afforestation has there been significant progress. 


Population Classification 


A change in the policy governing race classification is indicated by the 
political columnist of the S.A. Star who wrote (May 20): “In the beginning, 
a borderline person’s race was decided by Government officials upon 
arbitrary tests and criteria. Now, within broad limits, a borderline person 
is classified in whatever race he says he belongs to. The change began three 
years ago when Mr. Tom Naude, on taking over the Department of the 
Interior from Dr. Donges, found the arbitrary classification system 
dividing families and causing untold grief and hardship. 

“He gave the race classification appeal boards instructions to be as 
lenient as the law would allow. From then on very nearly everybody who 
cared to challenge his race classification was assigned to the race he 
claimed. The present Minister of the Interior, Mr. Jan de Klerk, told the 
Assembly that anyone who wanted to be classified as White and was 
accepted as such could be classified. The same, he added, applied to all 
other groups.” 


New Bishop of Johannesburg 
The Rt. Rev. Leslie Stradling, Bishop of South West Tanganyika, 
today accepted the bishopric of Johannesburg formerly held by Dr. 


Ambrose Reeves. Dr. Reeves was deported from South Africa last 
September. (The Times, May 20.) 


Headmaster’s Resignation 


Mr. F. Spencer Chapman, British headmaster of St. Andrew’s College 
—one of South Africa’s leading private schools—has disclosed that he is 
resigning because South Africa was developing on “exactly parallel lines” 
to Nazi Germany. He made the announcement in an interview published 
by Grocott’s Daily Mail (June 27.) 

Mr. Chapman told the college’s council on May 31 that he would leave 
his post next year. 

Mr. Chapman said his five years as headmaster in post-war Germany 
had given him an intimate knowledge of the development of Nazi Germany 
and he found “this country developing on exactly parallel lines”. The 











“system of muzzling” that was going on in South Africa—first the radio, 
next the Press, and in due course education—was an “exact replica of 
Hitler’s technique”. 

South Africa’s education policy was “quite intolerable”, he said, and 
the Education Advisory Council Bill, when it arrived on the statute book, 
“as it assuredly will”, would “‘Nazify” all Government schools. “In due 
course will come an attack on private schools”, and the Bill even provided 
for an official whose duty would be to spy on parents. 

Mr. Chapman—who will have been headmaster for seven years by the 
time he leaves—said he felt a school like St. Andrew’s required a South 
African at the head when “this battle is joined”. (The Times, June 29.) 


Imperial Cricket 


The South Africa United Front has issued an urgent appeal to cricket 
organizations in Commonwealth countries not to retain South Africa as 
a member of the Imperial Conference nor to afford any opportunity to 
the South African Cricket Association to take part in Commonwealth 
cricket fixtures. 

Mr. Aird, the secretary of the M.C.C., is reported to have stated that 
he “‘would be very surprised if this move meets with opposition, because 
of apartheid, from India, Pakistan, and the West Indies”. He went on to 
say, “Politics have never entered the affairs of the Conference. The 
friendly co-operation of all its members in the past has been such that, in 
my experience, it has never been necessary to take a vote on any matter.” 
(S.A.U.F., July 5.) 


South West Africa 


U.N. Committee in Africa 


THE U.N. Committee on South West Africa arrived in Ghana on June 21. 
The South African Government having refused the committee facilities to 
visit the mandated territory, it was decided that its members should seek 
information from refugees outside the territory. 

Leonard Ingalls, writing in the New York Times, said there was support 
from Whites as well as Africans for the view that the U.N. Committee 
should be allowed in. A survey of White opinion in Windhoek showed 
that some feel only U.N. action can insure political stability in South 
West Africa. Nearly everyone questioned by Mr. Ingalls spoke in favour 
of the proposed visit. “Let them come. We have nothing to hide,” said 
Mr. Jaap Snyman, the Mayor of Windhoek. Mr. Snyman summed up the 
attitude of those who favour Government policy and would oppose a 
U.N. administration: “Over my dead body,” he exclaimed. “I will fight 
and I will die before I will see that.” (S.A. Star, June 17.) 

After negotiations with the British Government it was announced that 
the U.N. Committee would leave Accra for Bechuanaland to hear evidence 
from South West African exiles, mainly Herero tribesmen. Professor 
Fabregat said that the British Government was “co-operating admirably” 
in arranging transport and accommodation for the committee in Bechu- 
analand. (Guardian, June 30.) 

The British decision brought protests from Mr. Eric Louw, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Britain then gave South Africa an assurance that the 
representatives of the Committee would not be allowed to proceed farther 
west than Ghanzi about forty miles from the South West African border. 

Two petitioners who appeared before the committee when it resumed 
public sessions, after five days of meeting secretly, urged that since the 
committee was specifically set up to investigate living conditions of South 
West Africans they should “go there”, as it is only there that “the condi- 
tions for which it was set up exist”. (Guardian, July 5.) 

The British decision to co-operate with the Committee was reversed 
after Professor Fabregat had seen Lord Alport, British High Commis- 
sioner in the Federation. The reason given was that the Committee was not 
prepared to give an undertaking that it would not try and enter South 
West Africa. 

Francis Boyd, writing in the Guardian (July 10), said: “Once again, the 
Commonwealth Relations Office has thrown its weight against African 
interest and in favour of a White majority Government—in this case that 
of South Africa.” 


The Commonwealth Relations Office stated: “For the Committee to 
enter South West Africa from Bechuanaland without the permission of 
the administering Power would be an illegal act. It might, moreover, re- 
coil upon the inhabitants of the protectorate, for whom the United 
Kingdom Government is responsible, and it would be quite wrong for the 
Committee to involve Bechuanaland and its people in this way. 

“The United Kingdom Government have made it quite clear that they 
are willing to meet the Committee’s request for facilities in Bechuanaland, 
provided they can have an assurance that the Committee do not intend to 
commit such an illegal act from Bechuanaland territory. Without such an 
assurance, the statement concludes, the United Kingdom Government 
could not accept the responsibility—of admitting members of the Com- 
mittee to the protectorate.” 

Chief Hosea Kutako told a correspondent in Windhoek that his people 
desired freedom but they would only try and achieve this by peaceful 
means and by negotiations through the U.N. He asked the Secretary- 
General to take immediate steps to make on the spot negotiations and said 
that at present there was a strong police and military build-up in the 
territory on the boundaries with Bechuanaland and Angola. (Reuters, 
July 7 and 8.) 

The Windhoek correspondent of the African Mail wrote (May 9): 
Reports here indicate that South West Africa is beginning to feel the 
pressure of outside opinion. The South African Government’s withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth is viewed as nothing but a removal of the 
territory’s shield. 

Some of the discomfort stems from the appeal of Liberia and Ethiopia 
to the International Court of Justice over the status of the territory and 
about the latest U.N. resolutions. While the people in the Union can still 
laugh at the U.N., those in South West Africa feel exposed. 

While the Union would like to treat the territory as its fifth province, 
it cannot afford to go too far. There is already strong feeling amongst 
Europeans here in favour of partial secession—leaving only a loose federal 
link with the Verwoerd Government. They would like to operate their own 
way, and go ahead with the development of the country’s vasi mineral 
resources without political interference. Africans, of course, would like to 
leave the Union altogether. 

Africans are subject not only to the full harshness of apartheid but 
also to a policy of containment which keeps them cut off from the Union 
and from the rest of the world. They are in touch with their defenders and 
sympathizers in London and America, and with Ghana, but always under 
cover. Africans who leave the country cannot come back. The result is that 
they have not succeeded in creating a political movement that is any threat 
to the authorities. Two political parties which have been set up are 
weakened by disunity and aimlessness. But there are persistent rumours 
of agents entering from the north, through Angola and the Congo. 
Nearer the centre, the South West African National Union (S.W.A.N.U.) 
is beginning to gain more and more support from the indigenous popula- 
tion. 

Europeans warn that they would shoot if the U.N. tried to interfere, 
and Windhoek’s European population of 20,000 has 10,000 firearms to 
back its position. 

It is believed, however, that the old German community—which forms 
about a quarter of the European population of 72,000—may hold the key 
to the future. 

This German community is now the centre of a liberal movement in 
South West Africa. Though under pressure, they are now taking a part in 
politics and are viewed by observers as a source for the first breach with 
the Union. 


Political Parties' 

The South West African National Union in a statement of aims sub- 
mitted to the U.N. Committee meeting in Accra, emphasized its belief 
that it is the people of the territory who must pay for their freedom. 
S.W.A.N.U. advocates the political education of the masses. It lists its 
aims as (a) To unite and rally the people of South West Africa into one 
national front; to organize the common people, workers and peasants of 
South West Africa, and lead them in the struggle for national independence 
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and self-determination; to work with allied movements in Africa for the 
propagation and promotion of the concept of Pan-Africanism and unity 
amongst the peoples of Africa. (June 22.) 

In a supplementary note to the Committee Mr. F. Jarirentundu 
Kozonguizi called for acceptance of the principle that political decisions 
should be taken by the people in the country themselves, and suggested 
the division of the territory into several regions from where representatives 
would be sent to a constitutional convention to take place under the 
auspices of the U.N. (June 28.) 


Bantustan for Ovamboland 


Charles Bloomberg writing in the S.A. Sunday Times (July 2) said that 
the Government is to set up a Bantustan in South West Africa—in the 
face of growing international criticism of the application of apartheid in 
the territory. It will be established in Ovamboland (population 250,000) 
right on the Angola border. At the same time the Government is strength- 
ening its military and police controls of the areas. 

Mr. D. G. Grobler, information officer of the Bantu Affairs Depart- 
ment, has announced that a territorial authority will be established in 
Ovamboland before the end of the year. 

The Nationalist controlled South West African Administration is also 
creating regional authorities for Okavangoland and the Kakaoveld—the 
other two big reserves in the far north of the territory; and a new police 
zone in the northern tribal areas. 

An expert on South West Africa told me: “Dr. Verwoerd may be 
hoping to impress the U.N. with an apparent grant of regional self- 
government for some indigenous tribes. But the introduction of a full- 
blown territorial apartheid system could have quite the opposite effect on 
the U.N. This is more apartheid, not less.” 

The Suidwester, official Nationalist organ in South West Africa, has 
welcomed the move in a leading article. It said: ““Ovamboland is new 
proof that the Black man, too, wants separate political development with 
separate economic and cultural progress as the course for giving himself 
a full opportunity. But he must not become subject to a flood of under- 
cover undermining and inciting propaganda from communistically- 
minded Whites and their Black henchmen.” 

The Suid-Wes Afrikaner, official organ of the United Party, has at- 
tacked the establishment on the “Verwoerd pattern” in Ovamboland. The 
paper questioned Government claims that the Ovambo had voluntarily 
submitted to the imposition of a regional authority. 

It asked how this could be reconciled with the setting up of new police 
Stations. 

Meanwhile the Administrator, Mr. D. T. du P. Viljoen, has extended 
the police zone, until now confined to the White occupied area, to the 
Ovamboland and Okavango reserves. This has followed reports of “agita- 
tors” in Ovamboland which is only 150 miles from the latest trouble-spots 
in Angola. He told the Ovambo recently: “There is trouble in our neigh- 
bouring countries, and to protect you and ensure that it does not come to 
South West Africa, and Ovamboland in particular, the Government has 
decided to extend the police zone here.” 


Farmer’s Sentence 
F. J. J. Louw, a European farmer, has been sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour for the culpable homicide of one 
of his African labourers. Twelve months of the sentence was suspended 
on condition that Louw did not commit any crime of violence for the next 


three years. Louw gave notice of appeal and was released on bail. (The 
Times, June 20.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Angola 


Action by Portuguese 
PROFESSOR ADRIANO MOREIRA, the Portuguese Minister of Overseas 
Territories, who went to Angola with full governmental powers, has 


declared Portugal’s resolve to help Angola by all possible means, military, 
economic, and spiritual. 

Four important decrees signed by the Minister: declared a moratorium 
on all private and business debts in the districts of the Portuguese Congo 
and Zaire (the districts most affected by the terrorist attacks) until December 
31; authorized minor Civil Servants to use their initiative while on service 
without referring to higher authority; gave military powers to district 
governors in Angola; allowed for the incorporation of all teachers in the 
province in the official professional list of professors, and provided for 
more teachers to be sent out. 

A decision has also been taken imposing certain restrictions on the 
distribution of mail. The Press in Angola is censored, as in Portugal. 
Under another decree individuals who are suspect or considered dangerous 
can be detained without warrant. 

A loan of £6.5 million to the Government of Angola from the Bank of 
Angola was announced. (The Times, May 10.) 

On May 14, it was announced in Lisbon that a big offensive against 
terrorists in northern Angola had begun, now that the rainy season was 
over. 

Attacks by Portuguese parachute troops and infantrymen were fre- 
quently reported, but The Times correspondent (May 17) said reliable 
reports indicated “that the Portuguese have a heavy task before them in 
their military operation against the African rebels. The offensive, in the 
northern part of the territory where rebellion is rife, has begun with air 
and land operations (as the Government has officially announced).” 

The Observer (May 21) reported the disappearance of arrested 
Angolans. Wave after wave of Africans have been arrested, 1,500 of them 
in the Lobito area alone. There are no known camps in the area. The local 
prison holds only 100, and the total disappearance of the arrested Africans 
has given rise to the most sinister fears. 

People arrested include schoolteachers, “assimilados” and almost 
every African who is literate. Possession of a grammar primer, a wireless 
set or even just a bicycle has been enough to lead to a man’s disappearance. 
African priests have in many cases been inexplicably transferred to 
Portugal in an attempt to empty the country of every potential African 
leader. 

As Portuguese forces continued their patrols, reports came in of heavy 
casualties inflicted on a large concentration of rebels in northern Angola. 
In ninety minutes several of the rebels were captured. The Lusitania news 
agency said that the patrol, outnumbered 120 to 1, had moved in to pro- 
voke an attack as part of a strategic plan to mop up the area after a con- 
centration of rebels had been sighted from the air. 

The Lusitania report said that Africans at Porto Amboim, south of 
Luanda, had been found operating barges from which signals in a foreign 
language had been picked up. It said that police found on the barges 
360,000 escudos (about £18,000 sterling) in Angola banknotes and two 
packets of Russian cigarettes. The report added that several Russian 
trawlers had been sighted in the past forty-eight hours off Novo Redondo, 
near Porto Amboim. (The Times, May 22.) 

In Lisbon, Dr. Franco Nogueira, the newly appointed Foreign Minister, 
appealed for “‘a better understanding in Britain of Portugal’s difficulties in 
Africa and of the great importance of Angola to the West”. 

The older generation of British- and French-trained African leaders, 
who were now keeping other parts of Africa neutral, would soon disappear, 
he said. They would be replaced by Communist-trained members of the 
new generation. The loss of Portuguese Africa would give the Com- 
munists control of vital mineral and other resources, and of a considerable 
network of airfields, railways and harbours. This would dangerously 
transform the military and strategic situation in the South Atlantic and in 
the Indian Ocean. . . . Dr. Nogueira said he preferred not to discuss the 
reforms Portugal is planning for Angola. Angola was a Portuguese prob- 
lem only in the sense that it was Portuguese territory and Portuguese 
interests were involved. It was a problem which went much deeper and 
wider, affecting the vital interest of Europe, the whole Western world and 
all non-Communist countries. The West must show great solidarity and 
could take an example from the solidarity of the Communist world. 
Britain had one approach to African problems. France had another 
system. Portugal would readily admit that these systems had produced 











valuable results, but it did not mean that they were the only systems. . . . 

Dr. Nogueira appeared confident that the difficulties in Angola can be 
surmounted, though he made it clear it might take some time. The trouble 
was caused by expatriates who had been out of the country for many 
years. It was true that some local people had joined them but it was 
chiefly due to terror tactics. There could be no doubt about Communist 
intentions in Africa. Communists had infiltrated deeply into African 
territories. They were supplying an increasing quantity of arms, leaders 
and technicians. An increasing number of Russian investors were also 
concentrating in the area. (Daily Telegraph, May 26.) 


General Venancio Deslandes’ appointment as Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of Angola was announced on June 3. He succeeds 
the present Governor-General, Dr. Alvaro Rodrigues da Silva Tavares. 
The present commander of the armed forces is General Monteiro Liborio. 
(Observer, June 4.) Reporting the arrival of General Deslandes, the Daily 
Telegraph (June 24) said: “An Air Force man places Angola’s administra- 
tion and armed forces on a war footing.” 

British Baptist missionaries were ordered to leave their station at 
Quibocolo by the Portuguese authorities for security reasons. The Baptists 
say that there is no evidence that the missionaries are in any danger of 
attack. Certainly they were not likely to be attacked by Africans. The 
order to evacuate, therefore, is clear confirmation of the growing suspicion 
that the Portuguese authorities are emptying the northern part of Angola 
of foreign eyewitnesses to the military campaign they are about to launch. 
When the Quibocolo mission station is closed there will be only four 
British Baptist missionaries left in Angola. They are at Sao Salvador, a 
hill-top town which the Portuguese are expected to defend against rebel 
attack with a strong army garrison. (The Times, June 16.) 

The Rev. David Grenfell speaking by phone to the Guardian, reported 
on June 19: “The entire northern area of Angola is deserted today. 
Everyone has fled except the old and infirm who cannot walk. I am being 
ordered to leave after working here for twenty-eight years and my station 
is to be used as a base by Portuguese troops.” (Guardian, June 20.) 

The Guardian (June 21) reported that fighting had spread to the dense 
jungle areas in the centre and south of the colony, according to Angolan 
nationalist sources. 

About 190 miles south of Luanda, at Novo Redondo, a port, the police 
are said to have uncovered a terrorist organization which was planning to 
assassinate all Whites and Natives loyal to the authorities. A similar 
organization was discovered at Porto Alexanre, 125 miles north of the 
border with South West Africa, where 300 of the 5,000 Native labourers 
were involved in an “anti-loyalist” plot. According to the Lusitania news 
agency, one document found indicated that the terrorists were counting 
on support from “‘a foreign warship”. 

Evidence that the Portuguese were using napalm bombs against the 
rebels was given by Mrs. David Grenfell when she reached London. Mrs. 
Grenfell said that the canisters looked like oil drums with tapered ends. 
““My husband went to bury one of our Christian workers who had been 
killed in the attack. He saw that the instructions on one of the canisters 
were in English.” (Observer, July 2.) 


Reports continued to come in that the Portuguese Government was 
pressing South Africa for aid. The Observer (July 2) reported: “Sources in 
touch with Lisbon military circles say the war is going badly: successes 
like the retaking of Bembe, with a total European population of forty, 
are played up as major victories while relief columns to the larger centres 
remain stalled in the bush.” 

A military pact between South Africa and Portugal already exists, but 
only in relation to Mozambique. It was reached last November at the time 
of a visit to Lourenco Marques by the then South African Chief of Staff, 
General Melville. Under it either country is pledged to aid the other 
automatically in the event of a major threat, and Portugal agrees to accept 
South African advice on security measures. She rejected a suggestion for 
the disarming of her 5,000 Mozambique African troops and their replace- 
ment by Europeans on the ground that it contravened her policy of non- 
racialism. Portugal now wants this agreement extended to Angola. 


British Government’s Attitude 


The British Government has been under heavy pressure from the 
Opposition to change its attitude towards the Angolan crisis. 

H.M.S. Leopard, a frigate of the British Navy, put into Luanda on 
May 15 on a goodwill visit. Mr. G. Paget (Labour) demanded of the 
Admiralty that it should order the Leopard to leave harbour again im- 
mediately, but Mr. C. Orr-Ewing, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, de- 
clined to do so. 

The Opposition returned to the attack in the course of the Foreign 
Affairs debate on May 17 when Mr. Denis Healey said that the Opposition 
was disgusted by the sluggish reluctance of the Government to condemn 
apartheid in South Africa. ““We believe that on this, and similar issues, the 
Government should take the initiative and not wait to be blown forward 
by the wind of change like a piece of tumbleweed or thistledown.” He 
could not understand why the Government had just sent a British warship 
on a goodwill mission to Angola. If the Government had not the courage 
to cancel the mission, could it not have at least discovered some engine 
failure in the warship before it left Freetown, as many suspect happened 
to the British warships which were sent to find the Santa Maria in the 
Caribbean? Portuguese membership of N.A.T.O. should not have been 
made the excuse for the visit of this warship. “I believe that unless the 
Portuguese Government changes its policy in Angola, N.A.T.O. will have 
to decide, as the Commonwealth did in the case of South Africa, whether 
the military advantages of Portuguese membership are worth the political 
disadvantages of her membership.” 

Criticizing the visit of the Foreign Secretary to Portugal for the anni- 
versary of the present régime, Mr. Healey said: “The Secretary of State 
must recognize that, if he is present at these celebrations, it will be taken as 
a sign of British support for the Portuguese régime and will discourage 
all those elements in Portugal who want a change of policy in Angola and 
a more liberal system in Portugal itself.” 


On June 19, Mr. John Dugdale (Labour) said that the sale of two 
frigates to Portugal further emphasized the Government’s concurrence 
with the Portuguese policies of repression and extermination in Angola. 
Mr. Edward Heath (Lord Privy Seal) in his reply completely rejected the 
accusation. The sale of frigates to Portugal as a N.A.T.O. ally was entirely 
different. Mr. Heath also said his Government very much hoped the 
Portuguese Government would co-operate with the U.N. Sub-committee 
on Angola. 


Lord Home, Foreign Secretary, announced in the House of Lords on 
June 26 that the British Consul-General and another official from the 
British Embassy in Lisbon were to go to Angola on a fact-finding mission 
for the Government. 

When asked by Lord Alexander of Hillsborough why the Government 
had not supported the Security Council resolution of June 9, Lord Home 
replied that the main reason was the resolution contained a reference to 
the General Assembly resolution of December 15, 1960, which calls for 
immediate steps to be taken to make non-self-governing territories 
independent. “A part of that resolution reads as follows: That inadequacy 
of political, economic, social, or educational preparedness should never 
serve as a pretext for delaying independence, and that immediate steps 
shall be taken in trust and non-self-governing countries, or all other 
territories which have not yet attained independence, to transfer all 
powers to the peoples of those territories without any conditions or 
reservations. I could not advise the House that the United Kingdom’s 
vote should be cast in favour of such proposals, which are quite im- 
practical and very dangerous. 

“Secondly, we must always be careful of clauses in resolutions which 
infringe Article 2 (7) of the Charter. If we are not prepared for the U.N. 
Assembly to act in our colonial territories without our consent, we can 
hardly vote that they should do so in other cases. It would make orderly 
attainment of independence in territories for which we are responsible at 
the pace calculated to serve best the interests of the inhabitants quite 
impossible. 

“However, now that our position has been established and as absten- 
tion on all resolutions containing the clause to which I have referred leads 








to misunderstanding of Britain’s attitude on colonial matters, I think that 
another procedure would be better. I am instructing Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in the U.N. to ignore this clause whenever it appears in a pre- 
amble to a resolution, and on every occasion to make clear he does so. 


He will thereafter direct his vote to the substance of the matter which is 
being discussed.” 


The sale of arms to Portugal was referred to in the House of Commons 
on June 27 when Mr. Fenner Brockway (Labour) asked that licences 
should not be granted for the sale of arms “‘destined to be used against 
national liberation movements in Angola and Mozambique”. Mr. Niall 
Macpherson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, replied: 
“Applications to supply military equipment to Portuguese overseas 
territories are at present in suspense.” 

Norman Shrapnel, Parliamentary correspondent of the Guardian, 
commented: “The news was certainly given very casually—‘slipped in’, 
as Mr. George Brown complained, to an answer at question time from a 
junior Minister, Mr. Niall Macpherson. . . . Mr. Macmillan in the course 
of his evasive action over Angola, promised to answer a specific question 
if it were put down. Now Mr. Callaghan had put one down, and it could 
not have been more specific. Would the Prime Minister, in the light of the 
most recent events in Angola, reconsider his decision to permit the export 
of arms and ammunition to Portugal? The question was not reached, and 
Mr. Macmillan sat in silence through a running fire of accusations that he 
was evading his responsibilities. . . . 

“Mr. Macmillan eventually gave a written answer to Mr. Callaghan’s 
question. It said that in deciding whether to negotiate the sale or grant a 
licence for the export of military equipment to Portugal we have to con- 
sider her ‘reasonable military requirements as a N.A.T.O. ally’. But 
supplies of equipment to Portuguese overseas territories are in a different 
category, and applications in those cases are for the time being in sus- 
pense. ” (Guardian, June 28.) 


“Scrutator” of the Sunday Times (July 2) commented: “The African 
revolt in Angola and Portugal’s reaction to it have presented the British 
Government with a particularly tricky diplomatic tight-rope. While so 
far it has managed to keep both feet on the rope and to maintain a reason- 
ably upright posture, it would be effusive to suggest that it has cut an 
impressive figure. One of the difficulties arises from the constitutional 
status of Angola. Ten years ago Dr. Salazar decreed that Angola was no 
longer the colony which it had been for more than four centuries, but, like 
other Portuguese possessions, was henceforth an integral part of the 
motherland, an extension overseas of the metropolitan territory. 

“In consequence the Portuguese Government now claims that any 
expression by other countries of concern at what happens in Angola is 
interference in Portugal’s internal affairs. For many years France used a 
similar argument in answer to the raising of the Algerian question in the 
U.N. . . . Through the years this French contention has been accepted by 
British representatives at the U.N... . 

“The friendship and confidence of the newly-independent nations of 
Africa and Asia is of the highest value to this country, though that does 
not mean we should woo it at the cost of principle and sound policy... . 

“As seen from Whitehall the sale of two frigates to Portugal is an 
entirely legitimate transaction between two members of N.A.T.O. In other 
quarters it is liable to be misconstrued, coming as it does at a moment 
when a substantial part of Portugal’s armed forces is engaged in a repres- 
sive campaign of ferocious severity in Angola. 

“As to the ferocity of Portuguese methods only Whitehall seems still 
to be in any doubt. It is true that there is a scarcity of unweighted evidence 
about what has happened in Angola since the rebellion broke out. The 
Portuguese have made adequate news reporting impossible, and while 
they have given the widest publicity to accounts of African atrocities 
against Portuguese—which there is no reason to doubt—they have allowed 
as little as possible to leak out about their own measure of retribution. But 
the cumulative evidence of returning missionaries and African refugees 


of the napalm bombing of villages and wholesale executions is too con- 
sistent to be ignored. . . .” 


The postponement of military exercises which were to have been held 
in Portugal was announced by the Ministry of Defence on July 2. Leonard 
Beaton, defence correspondent of the Guardian, wrote: “The Government 
is obviously delighted to escape from the embarrassment of holding the 
Portuguese exercise at this time. If it was looking for an excuse, the policy 
of direct reinforcement of Kuwait as a deterrent to invasion by Iraq 
certainly provides it.” (July 3.) 


The Cost of War 


Portugal must find £6,750,000 urgently to sustain the war in Angola, 
according to a decree by the Ministry of Finance. This sum is in addition 
to the £21 million already budgeted for military and civil defence in 1961. 
During the first three months of this year Portugal’s gold and dollar 
reserves have fallen by 5 per cent. (Observer, June 18.) 

Sweeping “temporary” tax increases to pay for the cost of the war in 
Angola were announced on July 1. They include an increase in direct taxa- 
tion, a purchase tax on “superfluous and luxury consumption” and a tax 
on tobacco, bottled beer and mineral waters. There is also a car tax, a 
threepenny increase in petrol tax and a building and building land tax. 
It is officially stated that the new and increased taxes will not raise the cost 
of living, and if they do, then only slightly. (Sunday Times, July 2.) 

On July 1, it was stated that with an estimated 17,000 White troops 
from metropolitan Portugal already in Angola and others in transit, the 
figure should reach over 20,000 within a week. The “peace-time”’ strength 
of the Portuguese Army comprises 2,821 officers on the active list and 
about 2,000 on reserve, with a permanent cadre of other ranks numbering 
34,000. In addition, 31,000 National Service men are called up for training 
each year. (Observer, July 2.) 


At the United Nations 


A five-member sub-committee has been appointed to report to the 
General Assembly on the Angola situation. Its establishment was in 
accordance with the Assembly’s resolution of April 20 which empowers it 
to examine the statements made during the Assembly’s debate on Angola 
and to receive additional statements and documents, to conduct whatever 
inquiries it considers necessary, and to report to the Assembly “as soon 
as possible”. The five countries represented are: Bolivia, Dahomey, the 
Federation of Malaya, Finland, and the Sudan. (U.N. News, May 26.) 


The Security Council voted on June 9 to accept a resolution calling 
upon Portugal “‘to desist forthwith from repressive measures” in Angola 
and to extend every facility to the five-nation sub-committee. The vote 
was nine to none, with two abstentions (France and the United Kingdom). 

The resolution—introduced by Ceylon, Liberia and the United Arab 
Republic—declares that “‘the continuance of the situation in Angola is an 
actual and potential cause of international friction” which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. It deeply 
deplores “the grave concern and strong reactions to such occurrences 
throughout the continent of Africa and in other parts of the world”. 

The resolution also reaffirms the Assembly’s demand that Portugal 
give urgent consideration to the institution of “reforms”, aimed at carry- 
ing out the Declaration on colonial populations adopted by the Assembly 
in December 1960, and calls upon Portugal “to act in accordance” with 
this Assembly resolution. The Security Council further hoped that a 
peaceful solution in Angola might be found in accordance with the U.N. 
Charter. 

Dr. Garin (Portugal) in a statement opposing inscription of the item 
on the Council’s agenda warned that it would “‘undermine its own author- 
ity” if it persisted in “following a path of illegality”, and he added: 
“Furthermore, it is regrettable that for political expediency and obviously 
as a result of a great popularity contest, members are vying for the sym- 
pathy and votes of the new majority group in the U.N.” Dr. Garin de- 
scribed the allegations made against his Government as “the most bare- 
faced lie that has ever been heard in this Organization”. Emphasizing that 
Portugal’s relations with its overseas peoples had always been “char- 
acterized by a sense of human equality”, he said: “We take pride in the 
capacity which we showed to constitute a community unprejudiced by 
race or religion.” 
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Before the debate started, a statement from the Government of the 
Congo (Leopoldville) was circulated which said, among other things, that 
the Government had extended “‘a warm welcome to thousands of refugees” 
from Angola. It appealed to the refugees not to “abuse its hospitality” or 
to engage in “subversive activities”. 

During the meetings of the Council, Valerian A. Zorin (U.S.S.R.) 
suggested the application of “sanctions” if Portugal continued to ignore 
previous U.N. decisions; he proposed that the sub-committee should 
leave immediately for Angola. After the vote, he indicated that the Soviet 
Union would favour an emergency session of the General Assembly if 
conditions in Angola became worse. Armand Berard (France) felt the 
Council was not fully informed on events in Angola but his Government 
was profoundly shocked by the sufferings there. 

The Council approved an amendment from Chile expressing hope for 
a peaceful solution in Angola, but a suggestion from the U.S.S.R. “con- 
demning the colonial war against the Angolan people” did not receive 
the required seven affirmative votes. Participating in the Council’s debate, 
but not voting, were seven non-members of the Council: Congo (Brazza- 
ville), Congo (Leopoldville), Ghana, India, Mali, Nigeria, and Portugal. 
(U.N. News, June 13.) 

Dr. Salazar, the Portuguese Prime Minister, in his first speech in the 
National Assembly since November said the majority of the U.N. decisions 
“were obtained mostly with Communist and Afro-Asian votes”. 

Recent American official statements concerning Portugal’s overseas 
administration were received by certain African countries as “agreement 
for the open support of terrorist activities which had broken out in 
Angola”, said Dr. Salazar. “The United States is pursuing in Africa, 
although with other intentions, a policy which is parallel with that of 
Russia. But this policy which basically weakens Europe’s resistance and 
deprives her of human, strategic, or economic strongpoints for her de- 
fence—and the defence of Africa—shows itself to be incompatible with 
what she is trying to achieve through the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

The Prime Minister denounced the “diatribes launched by responsible 
persons from high tribunes against Portugal’s colonizing effort”. He 
added: “It is an undeniable fact that in Angola and Mozambique there 
is community of races, living in perfect harmony and understanding,” 
whereas “lack of racialism has shown itself so conducive to violence 
that the mixed societies existing in the south cannot trust it”. 

The Prime Minister concluded: “Whatever the difficulties in our path 
and the sacrifices we must make to overcome them, I see no other attitude 
save the decision to continue.” (The Times, July 1.) 


Action by the Churches 


The reports of missionaries who returned persuaded the Baptist 
Missionary Society to break its policy of silence on events in Angola and 
Portuguese measures there, though it is aware that this may mean the end 
of its work and the confiscation of its property there. 

A document published by the Baptist Missionary Society calls for 
“action this very hour’. It was sent to Baptist ministers with a request 
that it be circulated as widely as possible and that the horrifying picture 
it paints of atrocities in Angola be published in all kinds of church maga- 
zines and local newspapers. 

The Portuguese military authorities, it says, have taken reprisals 
against rebelling Africans with the “utmost barbarism”, lynching and 
massacring “‘tens of thousands of men, women and children”. It pleads 
for restraint in the “all-out military offensive” planned against the Africans 
by the Portuguese. 

A message from Dr. H. H. Rowley, the chairman of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, says that “years of repressive Portuguese government 
have exhausted the patience of the Angolans, who feel the winds of change 
are blowing over Africa, and there have been deeply regrettable expres- 
sions of their desire for freedom. The terrible response from the Portu- 
guese has brought death and disaster upon Angolans indiscriminately, and 
Angola is today the blackest spot on the continent of Africa.” 

The document recalls cases in which missionaries who have spoken 
out about conditions have been prevented from returning to Angola by 
the Portuguese, and goes on to give a detailed “background” to the 
history of forced contract labour inflicted on Africans and the beatings 


meted out to those who failed to do their quota of work. It is claimed that 
the majority of Africans had nothing to do with atrocities in which rebels 
attacked Europeans. A list of thirteen different kinds of brutalities by the 
Portuguese is given, and it warns of coming slaughter for possibly 50,000 
Africans in reprisal measures. (Guardian, June 19.) 

After an emergency meeting of the British Council of Churches 
Standing Committee of the Churches’ International Department, the 
Rev. Clifford Parsons of the Baptist Missionary Society said: “This is 
one of the occasions when the churches are leading public opinion.” 
The British Council of Churches Committee sent an emergency resolution 
to the Foreign Office asking Lord Home to receive a representative 
deputation of Church leaders to discuss the “mounting Christian concern 
about the Angola situation”. 

Lord Home received the deputation on June 28. He told them of the 
urgent need for further information from Angola itself, and referred to the 
coming visit of investigation by the Consul-General at Luanda. However, 
the Rev. Kenneth Slack, general secretary of the British Council of 
Churches, said later the deputation felt some progress had been made as a 
result of the discussions which lasted an hour and a quarter. The deputa- 
tion was led by Dr. Ernest Payne, general secretary of the Baptist Union. 

Dr. Payne was able to give Lord Home some of the further information 
he requested, in the form of a telegram received that morning from a 
former president of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. The telegram stated: “Portuguese reprisals against Protestants in 
Angola continue. Methodist pastors, teachers and members accused of 
fomenting uprising in Luanda region, constituting one-half of the 
Methodist area. Reported May 11 that, out of 165 pastors and teachers, 
30 are in prison, 28 are safe, 90 are unaccounted for, 17 are dead. Reports 
indicate additional deaths of pastors and teachers, much destruction of 
churches, schools and villages in rural areas. Joint meeting of June 14 in 
Leopoldville Red Cross, Congo Protestant Relief Association, Caritas, 
report refugees: 90,000 Angola, 8,500 Cabinda in Congo. Impossible to 
calculate deaths among African populace.” (Guardian, June 29.) 


The Congo Protestant Relief Agency has been asked by the U.N. to 
accept full responsibility for the relief of at least a quarter of the 100,000 
Angolan refugees. This relief programme is being supported by the World 
Council of Churches, and the British Inter-Church Aid and Refugee 
Service has launched an urgent appeal for funds. 

The number of refugees later rose to 103,000, and the Red Cross 
reported that the local Congolese administrators were assisting the 
voluntary bodies at work amongst refugees. (Observer, June 25.) 


Cameroons 


Preparing for Unification 
Now that the Northern Cameroons has become part of Nigeria, Britain’s 
direct responsibilities in the Cameroons are diminishing. 

The next move is for President Ahidjo and Premier Foncha to decide 
on some sort of constitutional formula which will implement the decision 
taken in the plebiscite last February.’ So far only the vague outlines of a 
proposed ‘“‘United Kameroun Federal Republic” have been agreed upon, 
and it remains for them to fill in such all-important details as the extent 
of central power and the scope of reserved State powers, the composition 
and formation of a central government and legislature, and the like. Mr. 
Foncha is known to favour an arrangement which would leave practically 
intact the present structure and powers of the Southern Cameroons 
Government, while M. Ahidjo is known to favour stronger central con- 
trols. 

Mr. Foncha’s position has been strengthened since the Cameroun 
Republic lost its fight to have the results of the Northern Cameroons 
plebiscite annulled. The Ahidjo Government derives most of its electoral 
strength from the Moslem-dominated north, and had counted on acquir- 
ing the Northern Cameroons’ population to counterweigh that of the 
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Southern Cameroons. As it turned out, Mr. Foncha’s Southern Camer- 
oonian electorate, some 350,000 strong, now looms as a potential threat 
to the Ahidjo régime. A “western coalition” headed by Mr. Foncha, 
combining Southern Cameroonian and South and West Cameroun Re- 
public opposition forces, might well have enough votes to unseat the 
present Cameroun Government. (West Africa, May 27.) 


Gambia 


Advancing to Independence 


GamsBiA, Britain’s only remaining West African colony, should be 
independent in two years’ time if the recommendations of a recent official 
conference in Bathurst are carried out. 

As it is generally accepted that fresh elections will be held early in 
1962, there seems a good chance that Gambia will be independent by the 
end of 1963—if the Colonial Secretary accepts the conference’s recom- 
mendations. However, although the United Kingdom Government 
accepts that Gambia should continue to develop responsible ministerial 
government as quickly as possible, it is by no means certain that it will 
readily accept the time-table now suggested. 

Gambia is already relying this year on a grant-in-aid to pay for current 
services and unless the world price of its principal crop, groundnuts, rises 
substantially, or Gambians are prepared to accept a reduction in limited 
health and welfare facilities, there seems little likelihood of the country 
achieving economic viability in the immediate future. 

The most obvious solution to Gambia’s problem is some form of 
association with independent Senegal, which surrounds it. After recent 
visits of the Gambian Chief Minister, Mr. P. S. N’Jie, to Dakar, and 
M. Mamadou Dia, Prime Minister of Senegal, to Bathurst, closer economic 
and social co-operation between the two countries is now being encour- 
aged. A ministerial standing committee, backed by a joint secretariat is 
to be established to deal with common problems, especially in the field of 
communications. 

However, although the Governor has already made it clear in a speech 
to the House of Representatives that the United Kingdom Government 
is prepared to encourage these moves to greater co-operation, he cannot 
move faster than the Gambians themselves. Gambians, for their part, as 
the recent conference confirmed, have their eyes firmly fixed on inde- 
pendence first—then, they say, as equals they will talk to Senegal. 
(Guardian, May 24.) 


Ghana 


Following the Dawn Speech’ 

Dr. NKRUMAH reshuffled his cabinet again. Kwaku Boateng, who was 
Minister of Information, becomes deputy Attorney-General, and the 
Minister of State, responsible for African Affairs, who works directly 
under Dr. Nkrumah has been assigned responsibility for the Information 
Ministry. Mr. Boateng, who is 31, is a London-trained lawyer. He becomes 
deputy to Mr. Geoffrey Bing, who has also been constitutional adviser to 
the Government since 1956. Mr. Bing was formerly a Labour M.P. 
Observers see in this a determination on Dr. Nkrumah’s part to make the 
post of Attorney-General a political appointment instead of the present 
arrangement, under which the holder is a Civil Servant. 

Shortly after Dr. Nkrumah launched the campaign in an early morning 
broadcast, the slogans that greeted people, including Ministers and 
M.P.s who rode in cars, were: “One man, one car”, or “One man, one 
house”—which were coined after the President had called upon his 
followers to set a good example by living modest lives and putting a limit 
on “the acquisition” of property. 

This was followed by a request to Ministers and Government sup- 
porters and officials to declare their involvement in businesses, either 
Ghanaian or foreign, and the number of cars, houses, or plots of land they 
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owned. According to the Government Party’s organs, all concerned acted 
according to the request. 

Some Ministers feared that the President was siding with the Socialists 
of the Party, and Mr. Quaidoo commented that Socialism which some 
advocated for the country was unsuited. He said: “. . . let those who 
call themselves Socialists sit down and study the cultural background of 
our people and see how best we can adapt these things, instead of whole- 
sale importations of such ideas into our social life.” 

Mr. Edusei, who before coming to Parliament in 1951 was a news- 
paper’s debt-collector earning £7 10s. per month and today earns about 
£400 monthly, asked: “When I get the money, am I expected to throw it 
into the sea? I must not build a house nor buy a car nor enjoy the fruits of 
my labour, and live as a politician.” He went on to say that if he had any 
properties, they belonged to him and his family. 

As was expected, the two Ministers and four Junior Ministers who took 
the floor of the House in support of the Ministers, were castigated. The 
Ghanaian Times said that such speeches could not “swerve it (the Party) 
from its Socialist path”. 

When the appointed day finally came, thousands of the Party’s 
followers from various parts of the country converged at the grounds of 
the £120,000 headquarters of their Party to hear all about the action to be 
taken against those Ministers and other officials who had more than one 
car each or several houses (including estate houses) and who owned big 
shares in businesses. 

One such business, called Baah Limited, which has a staff of about 
1,000 and paid some £19,000 monthly in wages and salaries, with assets 
valued at over £500,000, was offered for sale to either the ruling Conven- 
tion People’s Party or to the Government soon after the President’s 
broadcast. 

To some of the people’s evident surprise, Dr. Nkrumah, threatened to 
take drastic action against those who shouted the “negative slogans” of 
“one man one car”’ and “one man one house”, which he said did not do 
the country any credit. 

Shortly afterwards, it was officially announced that the President had 
appointed a special commission of ten under the chairmanship of Sir 
Charles Tachie-Menson, chairman of the Civil Service Commission, to 
scrutinize the replies and declarations received by the President in answer 
to his requests. The report of the Commission is not expected to be 
published yet. At any rate, it can be said that it is the wish of several 
followers of the Party that businesses or properties that were acquired 
after the officials concerned were either promoted, or made Ministers 
should be confiscated—in some cases! (Guardian, May 22.) 


Following reports in the British Press that Ghana was “swinging to the 
left” six Ghana Ministers held a Press conference at which they em- 
phasized that Ghana does not intend to abandon its declared policy of 
positive neutrality and non-alignment. The Ministers, Mr. Kofi Baako, 
Mr. Botsio, Mr. Egala, Mr. Goko, Mr. Adamafio, and Mr. Boateng, 
denied a report that President Nkrumah’s prestige among his own people 
has declined, and that faced with a struggle within the C.P.P. the President 
would either attempt to divert attention by “a dramatic interference else- 
where in Africa” or capitulate to the Leninist extremists. 

The six Ministers said that Ghana was not swinging over either to the 
East or to the West and remained only “pro-African”. Mr. Adamafio 
added: “Compared with Nkrumah we are all Conservatives.” 


*‘Ghana Today”’ 


Articles entitled “Ghana Today”, published in The Times (June 13 
and 14), stated that there had been a deterioration in the country’s affairs 
in recent months. “During the past three months, while ordinary Ghana- 
ians have gone about their lives with their normal friendly hilarity, the 
political structure of the country has been shaken by a series of events 
which has left everything looking rather wobbly. . . . Take any one of the 
measures that have recently been introduced by President Nkrumah: to a 
person bound by the tenets of Western democracy it will look suspect. 
But put them all together, and one is faced with a mass of contradictions 
from which no clear picture emerges. 

“The pressure, which had been building up since July of last year, 











erupted last March. While President Nkrumah was in London, a protest 
was raised in, Parliament—in which 102 out of 114 members belong to the 
ruling Convention People’s Party—against the growing power of the Party 
organizations. Their i targets were the Trade Union Congress 
and the President’s appointees in the House, but murmurs were also heard 
against the new Party indoctrination centre at Winneba, and against the 
Young Pioneers, the C.P.P.’s youth movement. The Party leaders re- 
sponded with charges of corruption among the Ministers, and it began to 
look like a straight fight between the right wing, led by a few Ministers, 
and the left wing, represented by President Nkrumah’s new men. . . . In 
his ‘dawn broadcast’, he condemned both the corruption of the old guard 
and the ambitions of the Party leaders and he raised tions of 
thoroughgoing changes, by abolishing two Ministries forthwith. The 
changes were announced in Parliament ten days later. A third Ministry, 


the Ministry of Justice, was abolished. Ministers of State were appointed. 


for presidential affairs, parliamentary affairs and foreign policy in Africa: 
the army and police were brought under direct presidential control: and 
eleven presidential secretariats were set up. 

“Parliament was still not happy. The debates became so violently 
exciting that one can still see young men at the street corners ferociously 
studying copies of Hansard. Mr. P. K. K. Quaidoo, one of the President’s 
favoured disciples, rose to make an astonishing attack on the President’s 
own position. On May 22 there was a Cabinet reshuffle, and Mr. Quaidoo 
was sacked. A few days later Mr. Gbedemah, the Finance Minister, asked 
to be transferred to the Ministry of Health, a move which, in view of Mr 
Gbedemah’s international reputation, will fill foreign investors with 
gloom. ... 

“At first sight, it woultl appear that the President has concentrated 
more power in his own hands through the presidential secretariats, at the 
expense of the ministries. At the same time, by promoting prominent 
people in what one must continue to call, for lack of a more accurate 
label, the left wing of the Party, he seems to have decided to move more 
swiftly towards his own conception of a socialist state. 

“It is a plausible view, which is held by many observers, but as a long- 
term interpretation it will not bear scrutiny. . . . For one thing, the body of 
Parliament is still there, and full of life. The United Party is dead, but 
forceful criticism still comes from the Government’s own supporters, 
even if the example of Mr. Quaidoo shows that there is a limit to what the 
President will tolerate. Secondly, the presidential secretariats have been 
staffed with some of the country’s brightest Civil Servants. They have 
little influence at the moment, but the time may come when sheer pressure 
of work forces President Nkrumah to delegate some of his authority to 
them. Thirdly, there is a lingering feeling that Ghana has still not made up 
its mind which way it is going—that its concepts of socialism at home and 
neutralism abroad have yet to be worked out... . 

“Ghana’s reserves are running out. Officials with access to the basic 
documents reckon that on paper Ghana’s reserves will be exhausted by the 


people in Accra who weep for Ghana, and they are putting their hope in 
Mr. Gbedemah and the Army—a growing power in the land. 

“President Nkrumah’s popularity in the country, which at times comes 
near to adulation, appears to be untouched, but it is that feverish kind of 
popularity which could be shattered overnight. . . .” 


“Ghana's critics in Accra dither between two extremes. There are 
those who believe that President Nkrumah is working systematically 
towards an objective that he set himself long ago, and that he is pushing 
his country as fast as he dares towards Communism; and there are those 
who see the President as a muddle-headed man, certain only of his per- 
sonal desire to be a dictator, governing according to the whim of the 
moment... . 

“President Nkrumah’s supporters claim, with interminable reiteration, 
that foreigners have failed to understand what is going on in Ghana. ‘You 


. are still bound by the principles of your Western democracies,’ they shout. 


end of the financial year, and that at a pinch the creditors might be staved _ 


off until the end of 1962. Foreign investors begin to take fright. The con- 
sortium which is building an aluminium smelter, without which the 
Volta River scheme cannot be made to pay, is understood to have growing 
doubts. . .. 

“The second factor that has held up Ghana’s development is the delay 
in the creation of a republic: . .. On July 1, 1960, the decisive struggle for 
the creation of the Ghanaian state began. The delay may have been fatal. 
During the first years after independence, power was being built up.in 
separate sectors, and attitudes were hardening. The old guard grew rich, 
while the new men in the Party strengthened their organization, swearing 
oaths of allegiance to each other, and bided their time. A little distance 
away, but looming large, is the army. Humiliated by President Nkrumah’s 
policy in the Congo, the Army is also suspicious of his designs on its own 
command (a Russian general has been in Accra, presumably to advise 
the President on military matters). Now fuel has been added to the Army’s 
discontent by the transfer of Mr. Gbedemah, who, like many of the 
Army’s officers and men, is of the Ewe tribe. General Alexander, the chief 
of defence staff, can keep the Army in check temporarily, and in any case 
many of its best men are at present out of the country: but there are 

*DIGEST VIII, 6. 
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“Here in Ghana we have African problems, and we are solving them in an 
African way.’ ... 

“First, President Nkrumah and his lieutenants are obsessed by the 
need to prove that Ghana is truly independent. . . . 

“Secondly, Ghana is a country of big men, Ghana is not big enough to 
hold them, and their ambitions grow and grow, with the edges of all 
Africa as their ultimate horizon. 

“Those are the driving forces behind the search for ‘African solutions 
to African problems’, but the question remains “What problems, and what 
solutions ?” The conception is magnificent, but in ten days of hunting your 
Correspondent failed to elicit a single constructive idea that it had pro- 
duced. . 

“As for President Nkrumah’s socialism, it is not so much a political 
philosophy as a hodge-podge of ideas culled at random from the Marxist 
textbooks. There is nothing African about it, and it solves no problems. 

“Nevertheless, there are many things that one can set to President 
Nkrumah’s credit. First, and most important, he has established the 
respectability of one-party government. However much concern one may 
feel over the continued detention of neary 200 of the Government’s 
opponents, the fact remains that few African countries are well enough 
based to be able to withstand the disruptive effect of an opposition, as 
others besides President Nkrumah have discovered. President Nkrumah 
was the first, and he made mistakes: he also took a terrible beating from 
the Western Press. 

“President Nkrumah’s brand of Pan-Africanism has not helped Africa 
directly. He has encouraged subversion where subversion is diplomatically 
safe (e.g. Sierra Leone or the Southern Cameroons), yet when faced with 
a really ruthless colonial domination, as in Angola, he has only made 
empty speeches. But in the pursuit of his Pan-African aims he has set a 
pattern of international conversations which is already beginning to bear 
fruit. The first conference in Accra in 1958 led logically not to the jangling 
Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union but to the Heads of State conference in 
Monrovia last May, to which President Nkrumah did not go. . 

“President Nkrumah dismissed the Monrovia conference with scorn, 
but he appears to be feeling uneasy. The result is a rising sense of insecurity 
and a desperate search for allies. It is the insecurity which may ultimately 
do the damage, together with a lack of any new ideas with which to recap- 
ture-the initiative, for it drives Ghana to hunt more and more avidly in 
its past for some evidence of an African personality to which it can cling. 
Ghana is not going Communist, as far as one can see, but it is in danger of 
becoming dismally recidivist. 

“If Ghana is pushed aside from the main stream of African develop- 
ment it will be a tragedy for Africa as well as for Ghana. One may see a 
more fruitful line of development among the Powers that attended the 
Monrovia conference, but the Monrovia Powers remain an amorphous 
group, lacking in force. Ghana has the force, and an unrivalled admin- 
istrative machine to give it backing. President Nkrumah’s presence at the 
next conference, which is to be held in Lagos, is badly needed. 

“The chances seem slim. Ghana will remain psychologically unable to 
resume its place in Africa until President Nkrumah (or someone else) has 
created internal stability, which cannot be done until the coming financial 
and political crisis has worked itself out. More important still, President 



















































Nkrumah has yet to overcome his consuming urge to be in sole possession 
of the initiative which kept him away from Monrovia and which has 
landed him in an untenable position in the Congo. 

“Ultimately, however, the circumstances, which will bring President 
Nkrumah to Lagos can be created only by the Monrovia Powers them- 
selves and by the West... . 

“The danger will be exacerbated if Western governments make the 
mistake of failing to see that these countries too are African, and of 
praising them for their ‘moderation’. Too many people think that in 
Africa ‘moderate’ is synonymous with ‘pro-Western’. 

“Both the West and the Monrovia Powers are being judged by Ghana, 
and there is one area which may decide the issue—Angola. It is perhaps 
the scene of the last great colonial struggle in Africa, the ultimate test of 
Western good faith. . . . If Portugal’s allies in N.A.T.O. seem in any way 
to acquiesce in what is happening in Angola they will lose their carefully 
constructed standing in the whole of Africa. The Monrovia Powers will 
disintegrate and Ghana will go her own lonely and stormy way.” 


Mr. K. A. Gbedemah wrote to The Times (June 22): ““Had your ‘Africa 
Correspondent’ not referred to me while he was divulging his so-called 
‘secret’ information about an impending army revolt, I would have ignored 
his article as I have done with several others. . .. Wherever your Corre- 
spondent may have got his information about the Ghana Army, I have not 
the faintest idea: but I am absolutely unaware of any discontent in the 
Army: nor do I consider that the change of my portfolio from Finance to 
Health is an incident that is likely to so affect the Ghana Army as to 
stimulate or precipitate this imagined uprising. Moreover I did not con- 
sider the change of portfolio the business of any newspaper so I did not 
issue a statement to the Press, either here in Ghana or abroad, and have 
no intention of issuing one. It is very surprising to me, therefore, that The 
Times of all papers should have endorsed for publication, a fabricated 
reason by a correspondent who does no more than condemn himself by 
this article as unreliable and dishonest. . . .” 


University Changeover 


President Nkrumah has announced that Ghana is to have two univer- 
sities, instead of the present University and the College of Technology, 
and a new University College at Cape Coast. This expansion creates 
formidable problems of staffing, administration, finance, and co-ordina- 
tion. But there is no doubt that it is necessary and that the students will, 
even if not immediately, be forthcoming. Nor is the expansion the result 
of unrealistic ambition; it follows the recommendations of expert inter- 
national commissions. 

The report of the Ghana international commission is not yet available, 
but the Government’s decision follows its recommendations. Obviously, 
the Commission might have decided that a single university with two con- 
stituent colleges would be the best arrangement. But devolution in such an 
institution, with colleges 200 miles apart would not be a very different 
problem from that which will arise in the relations between two separate 
universities (it is not clear what the precise position of Cape Coast college 
would be). Dr. Nkrumah himself is to be Chancellor of both universities, 
and though the Chancellor’s functions are not executive, this may well be 
one of the best ways of ensuring that the two institutions work in harmony. 
There will perhaps be some joint academic standards, and the existing 
National Council on Research and Higher Education is another body 
which could have a co-ordinating function particularly in finance. (West 
Africa, June 10.) 

A recent editorial in the Ghanaian Times said: “Since its inception in 
1948, the University College of Ghana has been a den of academic reaction. 
The content of university teaching in Legon has been moulded to suit the 
needs of London University, which is a stronghold of bourgeois education. 
Students of economics in our University College are taught nothing about 
Ghana’s or Africa’s economic history, nor is any guidance to be found 
about Ghana’s or Africa’s rapid and balanced economic development. 
The teaching of African history is falsified to suit the needs of British 
imperialism. . . .” 

Addressing the interim council of the University of Accra last week, 
President Nkrumah said there was a need to increase the number of 


Ghanaians in university positions, but, “in the natural process of expan- 
sion, the universities would continue to absorb scholars of merit whatever 
their nationality”. 

Interim council members of the University of Accra are to be Mr. 
Botsio, Mr. Gbedemah, Mr. Adamafio, and Mr. Baako (appointed by 
Government), and Professors Wright and Irwin, and Drs. Torto and Laing 
(appointed from the academic staff). 

At Kumasi, the interim council will comprise: Government, Mr. 
Botsio, Mr. Owosu Afryie, Mr. Boateng and Mr. Dei-Anang; and staff, 
Drs. Levine and Kuffuor and Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Whittaker. (West 
Africa, June 17.) 


Nationality and Citizenship Act 


Changes in legislation will make it easier for persons from other parts 
of Africa to become citizens of Ghana as a result of a new Nationality 
Bill approved by Parliament. The measure replaces the Ghana Nationality 
and Citizenship Act which became effective after independence in 1957. 

The Minister of the Interior, Mr. A. E. Inkumsah, said that citizens 
of Commonwealth countries had been placed in a more favourable posi- 
tion than citizens of non-Commonwealth countries; but now Ghana had 
ties with certain African States as close, if not closer, than those which link 
Commonwealth countries. “Clearly, this visible reorientation of our 
national outlook should also be reflected in our nationality law. It seems 
to me logical and in the interests of African nationalism generally that 
citizens of other independent African States, with whom we have close 
ties, should be in as favourable a condition, as regards the acquisition of 
Ghana nationality, as citizens of Commonwealth countries.” (Ghana 
Today, June 7.) 


Trade Review 


Mr. F. K. D. Goka, Minister of Trade, speaking in the House of 
Assembly, reviewed Ghana’s trade. West Africa (June 3) summarized his 
speech as follows: 

International Trade: Mr. Goka said that Ghana, in adhering to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.) in the field of inter- 
national trade, had not also neglected the socialist group of countries, who 
did not adhere to G.A.T.T. Ghana attached much importance to its 
membership. But he recalled that Ghana had concluded General Trade 
Agreements on a “most-favoured nation” basis with Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, Poland and Hungary. In furthering its 
policy of non-discrimination in the field of trade, the Government of 
Ghana “hopes that it may find new export markets in socialist countries 
for its cocoa, the production of which is now at a record level”. Ghana was 
not unmindful of the “importance of the economic integration of Africa’’. 
The Government had been in close contact with the Governments of 
Guinea, Mali, Niger, Upper Volta and Dahomey “in an effort to further 
this aim”. 

Diamond Market: With effect from January 1, 1961, the Government 
decided that all diamonds won in Ghana should be sold through the 
market and consequently the productions of the Mining Companies which 
previously were exported under special licence to overseas countries are 
now being sold at the Accra Market. This has virtually doubled the volume 
of diamonds passing through the market. It is estimated that for the year 
1961 2} million carats of diamonds worth approximately £8 million will 
be sold at the Market. 

Timber Marketing Board: During the first few months of its operation 
the Board has made a profit of over £100,000 and the Minister was con- 
fident that when it has had an opportunity to establish itself over a large 
period its profits will be greater. 


Volta Contract 


An Italian consortium has been awarded the contract for building the 
dam, saddle dam and power house of the Volta River project. Their bid, 
of a little over £16 million, was “fully in accordance with the requirements 
of the contract documents”, said President Nkrumah in making the 
announcement to the National Assembly. (Ghana Today, May 24.) 

A special article in the Daily Telegraph (June 6) said: For President 








Nkrumah, and his Republican Government this project holds a place in 
the emotions comparable to the Aswan dam in Nasser’s Cairo. 

Through a huge complex of hydro-electric development of aluminium 
production, using the rich local bauxite deposits, and power distribution 
to secondary industries and new towns and a harbour on the Volta, the 
scheme is envisaged as transforming Ghana’s economy. It will, according 
to Dr. Nkrumah, be the great leap forward for this republic, bringing the 
social blessings and political power of industrialization and ending the 
nation’s dependence on a one-crop economy, cocoa. 

, The award of the new contract is one step nearer the eventual com- 
pletion of the scheme which it is estimated will cost £300 million. There 
will be a lake of 3,275 square miles, the largest man-made lake in the 
world. About 62,000 people will have to be resettled from this area. On 
the lake a port is planned, to be the centre of an inland waterway system 
based on the Volta River. 


Guinea 


The Three-Year Plan 


THE three-year plan differs from the plans adopted by the member states 
of the French Community in several important respects: its compulsory 
nature in so far as public and semi-public enterprise is concerned; the 
priority given to what is in the nation’s interest rather than to what is 
competitive and profitable; price control designed to increase reserves 
required for economic development and finally the intention of abolishing 
the old structure of society under the colonial régime so that Guinea shall 
develop a system of collective ownership of the means of production. 

Guinea’s policy takes account of two facts: on one side the new 
developments will be within the system of co-operatives or of State owner- 
ship, on the other, existing concerns will not be nationalized but will have 
to lay their production schemes before the ministry in charge of the plan. 

It should be noted, however, that private enterprise is of great im- 
portance; with aluminium companies controlling some 80 per cent of the 
exports. Guinea’s economy will still depend almost entirely on overseas 
capital, both French and American. 

In agriculture the State will play a limited role through cattle raising 
farms and National Centres of Agricultural Production, which will be 
pilot projects designed mainly to encourage exports. Some 500 agricultural 
co-operatives will be set up in the three years. 

In the field of commerce, the Comptoirs Guinée because of an un- 
fortunate experience has had to be abolished. (Afrique Nouvelle, May 31.) 

Four State companies have been set up by presidential decree, as part 
of the reorganization of the country’s commerce. The first, to import 
textiles and clothing is called “‘Somatex”, and has a capital of 500 million 
Guinean francs. Another, capitalized at half that amount, will handle the 
discharging, distribution, and delivery of goods. The two others will deal 
with the importation of building materials and sundry goods respectively. 
All four companies will be supervised by the Ministry of Commerce, which 
will appoint their managing directors and their immediate assistants. 

Another presidential decree established a national pharmaceutical 
company. The company is authorized to open chemist shops and phar- 
maceutical depots, and to start laboratories. The company will be under 
the wing of the Ministry of Public Health and will be the only organization 
to represent foreign pharmaceutical firms in Guinea. (West Africa, June 
24.) 


Relations with Senegal 


For more than a month now it has been possible to see an easing in the 
relations between African States. It is still too soon to talk of a new 
atmosphere in African politics, but increasingly realism is replacing 
emotion and economics are coming before politics. The re-establishment of 
economic and trade relations between Senegal and Guinea is a sufficient 
indication of this new spirit. Agreements were signed on June 9 in Dakar. 

First a payments agreement which provides for an account to be 
opened in the name of Guinea at the Development Bank of Senegal. Here 
will be recorded the sales of Guinea’s goods in Senegal and the sales of 
Senegal produce in Guinea. A similar account will be opened by Senegal 
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at the Bank of Guinea. This agreement lasts for a year, after which a 
balance sheet will be drawn up and a settlement made in goods and cur- 
rency by the debtor nation. 

A second agreement deals with trade. It lists products to be exchanged, 
mainly local produce. To avoid the suspension of payments, each country 
may grant the other interest-free credit up to $1 million. 

It is not a new economic policy but rather a reaffirmation of a policy 
decided upon at the Economic Conference of Kankan in April 1960. The 
Guinean Minister of Trade said: “We affirm once again our desire to co- 
operate with all countries. Senegal being independent can benefit from 
this co-operation.” (Afrique Nouvelle, June 14.) 


Mali 
Looking East and West 


THE President, M. Modibo Keita, has been paying a number of visits to 
foreign countries. He discussed the Congo situation, the Casablanca 
Conference and the Algerian question during an official visit to the King 
of Morocco. 

As a result of M. André Malvaux’s visit to Bamako in May, the Mali 
Government has agreed to have discussions with France about technical 
assistance and other forms of co-operation. The initiative now lies with 
the Mali Government. The Mali Republic has been receiving French aid 
in accordance with the 1960 Agreements with the Federation of Mali, 
which applied equally to Senegal. It is therefore necessary to create a new 
basis for Franco-Malian agreements. (Le Monde, June 3.) 

In London, President Keita had talks with Mr. Macmillan and was 
entertained by the Queen. At a Press conference he said African unity, the. 
end of colonialism, non-alignment and positive neutralism were broad 
outlines of Mali’s international policy. What mattered to his Government 
was that other countries should respect Mali’s independence when they- 
contributed towards her development. “‘We shall not align ourselves with 
East or West. We wish to see peace. It is not a matter of maintaining a 
balance because that implies that we should take a middle road. A country- 
which follows such a policy becomes a pawn increasing tension between, 
the two blocs and intensifying the cold war.” 

West Africa (June 3) commented: “Economics and politics dictate 
that Mali should have a foot in both camps. The temperament of her 
leaders tends the same way: the President himself has a radical political 
background and his Partie Democratique Soudanais is on the lines of the 
closely knit, militant and efficient Guinea and Ghana parties. But he can 
be as mordant about ‘colonialism’ of the East as of the West and he has a 
quietly humorous way of separating slogans from realities. . . .” 

The Economist (June 10) said: “Since it split with Senegal last year, 
Mali has built up both its contacts with Western countries and its reputa-. 
tion for being as angrily anti-colonial and anti-imperial as any Touré or 
Nkrumah. The visit to Britain is expected to produce another agreement. 
and more substantial aid than the three Dakotas given by the British 
Government to Air Mali. President Keita’s words show him willing ta 
accept gifts from anyone but ‘neo-colonialism’ from no one. 

“. . . Mali, on the other hand, receives from everyone, including 
Ghana and yet it is not afraid of criticizing everyone as well. President 
Keita may yet decide to join the moderate Monrovia group of states 
while remaining in the militant Casablanca group. The lesson of Guinea 
has been as well taken in Africa as in the West.” 

President Keita went on to Yugoslavia after his visit to London, and at 
the conclusion of his talks with Marshal Tito a joint communique stated 
that Yugoslavia had offered Mali credit on terms which would assist her 
in fulfilling her five-year economic plan. 

A group of Yugoslavian technicians will leave for Bamako, including 
industrial, agricultural, and mining experts. Teachers and lecturers will 
also go and Malian students will be sent to Yugoslavia. In the course of 
their talks the two presidents condemned colonialism, which they described 
as “an obstable to peace” and reaffirmed their support for the Gizenga 
Government in the Congo and for the people of Angola. (L’Osservatore 
Romano, June 24.) 








East and West are fighting a close economic duel in this African 
nation which was part of the French Empire until last year. The Soviet 
Union and West Germany are leading the aid efforts of their respective 
blocs. Last August, the Russians made available to the Government of 
Modibo Keita a loan of 40 million heavy roubles (about $1 million). The 
loan helped Mali purchase Ilyushin aircraft for creation of a national 
airline, Air Mali. Built into the loan is a provision for Soviet prospection 
permits for oil, gold, diamonds, and raw materials for manufacture of 
cement. Russia agreed to build a cement factory, a stadium in the capital 
and an extension to a railway to link Mali with the Republic of Guinea. 
Russian technicians are now installed here and have begun work. 

West Germany has moved in with 300 Krupp trucks. Another thirty 
are coming to build up a badly needed transport pool to bring supplies 
from the Ivory Coast port of Abidjan to Bamako. Cost of the trucks was 
deducted from a special credit of 100 million marks ($25 million) opened 
by Bonn in December. Another loan of 8 million marks ($2 million) has 
been granted by the West German Government to build more peanut-oil 
mills at Kulikoro and boost production from 1,100 to 3,000 tons annually. 

West Germany has also obtained a contract to build a petroleum 
products plant. Finally, West Germany and Mali have reached an agree- 
ment for improving the Mali road system. 

Behind Russia and West Germany in the aid race is the United States, 
whose popularity is growing despite insistence of hard-core Marxists that 
economic accords should be concluded with the Sino-Soviet bloc alone. 
Under an agreement signed last January, the United States has placed 
$1,700,000 worth of petroleum products at Mali’s disposal to help in local 
development projects. The first shipment arrived at Abidjan on March 7. 
The United States has also agreed to supply Mali’s armed forces with 
sixty-three vehicles, including personnel carriers and jeeps. Also being 
provided by Washington are outboard motors for Mali’s inland water 
transport system, as well as road-building equipment. United States aid 
representatives are confident that America’s share in the development of 
Mali will increase shortly. Other foreign assistance to Mali includes three 
DC3 airplanes from Britain and loans from Czechoslavakia and Ghana. 
East Germany is also getting into the aid picture by sending a permanent 
economic mission with instructions to study Mali’s requirements on the 
spot. 
oe Awe, minister in charge of Mali’s three-year plan, has 
sweeping plans for low-cost housing more schools and hospitals and im- 
proved navigation on the Niger River. 

“Competition between the great powers will help us in realizing our 
plans,” he says. (New York Herald Tribune, May 11.) 


Nigeria 
Northern Cameroons Joins Federation 

NORTHERN CAMEROONS became part of the Federation of Nigeria on 
June 1. The administration of the Territory, a former British trusteeship, 
was handed over by Sir Percy Wyn-Harris to the Nigerian Prime Minister, 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar. Northern Cameroons has a population of about 
750,000 and voted earlier this year to join Nigeria rather than the Camer- 
oun Republic in a U.N. supervised plebiscite. (West Africa, June 10.) 

A special correspondent writing in News from Nigeria (June 3) said: 
“The absorption of the Northern Cameroons into the Federation of 
Nigeria will require an amendment to the Nigeria (Constitution) Order- 
in-Council, 1960, to permit the area to hold elections to the Federal 
Parliament and the Northern Regional House of Assembly. 

“It will be recalled that at the Federal elections of December 12, 1959, 
seven representatives were elected from the Northern Cameroons, but on 
the attainment of Independence and the reversion of the Cameroons to 
United Kingdom Trusteeship the seats in the Federal Parliament could no 
longer be held.” 

There were some complaints about the name chosen for this new 
province of the northern Region—Sardauna Province, but the Premier of 
Northern Nigeria, Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of Sokoto, told 
the Press that he was not out to make a name for himself. The names of 


United Province and Eastern Frontier Province had also been considered, 


but Native Authorities of the Northern Cameroons had voted in favour of 
Sardauna Province. 


In the Northern Region 


The result of the elections in Northern Nigeria was: Northern Peoples’ 
Congress, 160 seats; Action Group 9; Northern Elements Progressive 
Union 1. N.P.C. polled approximately 69 per cent of the votes. Fourteen 
of its candidates were returned unopposed. 

The Premier of the Region, Sir Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna of Sokoto, 
addressing a joint meeting of the Northern House of Chiefs and the new 
House of Assembly on May 13 said: “We need stability and common sense 
in our administration and in our politics. We must therefore ensure through 
the Regional Government and the Native Authorities that we have peace 
and stability in the region, that we produce the atmosphere of progressive 
confidence which will allow our education to develop, our agriculture to 
flourish, our industry to expand, and investment to take place. 

“All our plans will be orientated towards increasing the productivity 


and the standard of living of our people. Only by so doing will we produce: 


the extra wealth needed to pay for the improvements which we all so 
earnestly desire. Let me here sound a note of warning. Our plans cannot 
be carried out through any form of magic. We shall require hard work, 
money and trained knowledge to achieve our aims. . . . We shall need help 
from abroad. I am confident that we shall get it from our friends in abun- 
dance and without strings. They will be fired by our own enthusiasm and 
join us in this exciting and rewarding task of changing the face of the 
north. A creative and exhilarating task. But let me solemnly remind you 
that the major responsibility is our own. Help and aid we welcome, but it 


is us Northerners on whom the main burden will fall.” (N. Nigeria News, 
June.) 


World-Wide Economic Mission 


Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, Minister of Finance, is leading an Economic 
Mission which will visit twenty-three countries. On arrival in London 
Chief Festus said that Nigeria wanted to increase the flow of capital 
between herself and the countries he would visit. (The Times, May 23.) 

West Africa (June 3) said that behind the Nigerian economic mission 
lie three great problems: how to expand exports to pay for the ever- 
increasing flood of imports, which now give Nigeria a heavy adverse 
balance of trade; how to attract overseas investment for industry, both to 
assist in meeting the balance of payments deficit and to find employment 
for the swelling numbers of school-leavers; and how to attract financial 
and other assistance for the Government’s development plans, particularly 
the implementation of the Ashby Commission proposals for education, 
which the Federal Government has now accepted and which will mean 
extra capital expenditure of £75 million in the next ten years. 

In 1960 Nigeria’s adverse trade balance was £50 million and while 
some of this can be accounted for by increased private capital imports, 
other development expenditure, and the proper running down of Market- 
ing Board reserves, Chief Festus in his last budget speech emphasized that 
imports of consumer goods increased in value in 1960 by £20 million, or 
about 30 per cent—a rate of increase which led to the steep rise in import 
duties last December. But is restricting imports by increased duties, or 
even controls, the only way? How can Nigeria earn more? 

Unhappily, the prices of Nigeria’s main exports are subject to heavy 
fluctuations. Greatly increased cocoa exports do not produce a pro- 
portionately increased income. Tin production, so recently heavily re- 
stricted, is now, but perhaps only temporarily, inadequate for the world’s 
needs. Groundnut prices seem likely to fall. Apart from continuing to 
emphasize to Nigeria’s customers, particularly the U.S.A., that high and 
stable commodity prices are far more valuable than “aid”, what can the 
mission do? 

The most obvious task is to increase cocoa consumption. And here 
there is something specific the mission can do: to point out to the Russians, 
the Czechs and the Poles, that their protestations of enthusiasm for West 
African independence sound hollow when contrasted with their failure, 
though they are long-established consumers, even to maintain their pre- 











vious level of cocoa buying, at a time when the rest of the world is ex- 
panding consumption. 

Of Nigeria’s other products the world could, no doubt, consume more, 
particularly timber. But it may be in finding out what new tropical pro- 
ducts non-tropical countries want that the mission can do most good— 
fruit is the most obvious example. 


Britain has offered £5 million in capital aid as a contribution towards 
Nigeria’s educational programme. (The Times, June 2.) 


When the Mission visited the Soviet Union, the Government agreed to 
send a group of experts to Nigeria in the near future to study jointly with 
Nigerian specialists problems involved in practical economic and technical 
co-operation. (Soviet News, June 15.) 


Africanization 

The fourth report on the Federal Public Service Commission for the 
year ending December 31, 1960, which is also the first report of the 
Commission since Nigeria attained independence, reveals that African 
officers now occupy 64 per cent of the senior posts in the Federal Govern- 
ment, excluding the judiciary and the police. By the end of 1961, the report 
continues, Nigerianization of the Federal Public Services will have ceased 
to be a major problem, because by then, about 80 per cent of the overseas 
Permanent Secretaries will have left the country and overseas officers 
serving on pensionable terms in the senior service will have been reduced 
to about 400 as against 1,412 expatriates at present. (News from Nigeria, 
June 17.) 


Governor-General and M.R.A. 


The office of the Governor-General issued a statement on Moral 
Re-Armament’s use of Dr. Azikiwe’s name in their publicity material. It 
stated: His Excellency the Governor-General, consistent with the con- 
Stitutional guarantee of freedom to conscience and thought, admits 
admiring the ideas of Dr. Buchman, but resents the association of his 
name with the Moral Re-Armament and also strongly reiterates his objec- 
tion to the use of his name by this particular Society for its own selfish 
interests. His Excellency realizes that certain nationalist newspapers in the 
country have acted in good faith in publishing propaganda regarding 
Moral Re-Armament, but regrets that they have unwittingly allowed 
themselves to be used in spreading false propaganda to give the impression 
that the Governor-General is an active supporter of the Moral Re-Arma- 
ment. (News from Nigeria, May 20.) 


Labour Conditions in Spanish Territories 


Mr. J. M. Johnson, Federal Minister of Labour, recently visited the 
island of Fernando Po with a parliamentary delegation. The visit was con- 
cerned with the conditions of employment for Nigerians working in 
Fernando Po. As a result of negotiations with the Spanish authorities, 
Mr. Johnson received an undertaking that the Spanish authorities would 
increase the wages of Nigerian labourers from £1 13s. 4d. per month to 
£4 2s. 4d. 

In future Government Labour Officers would have free access to 
Nigerian workers. The “pass system”, which meant a worker could not 
leave the administrative district in which he worked without getting a 
“pass” from his employer or the Administrative Officer, had been abol- 
ished. (News from Nigeria, May 21.) 


Opposition Leader Visits Ghana 

Chief Obafemi Awolowo, leader of the Nigerian Federal opposition, 
has visited Ghana on a “fact finding” mission. This is the first of a series 
of tours in independent states. Chief Awolowo was accompanied by Mr. 
Alfred Rewane, chairman of the Western Nigerian Development Cor- 
poration, Mr. S. G. Ikoku, leader of the opposition in the east, and 
Alhaji Ibrahim Imam, opposition leader in the north. He said: ““My aim 
is to make personal contact with African nationalists. Problems which 
concern Africa today demand a concerted approach by all those African 
nationalists who believe in complete freedom and sovereignty of the 
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countries of Africa.” Chief Awolowo also announced that he was putting 
up the idea of “one large Black African community” to African nationalist 
leaders. He said he felt only Black African countries should be admitted 
to the community because many North Africans, “including President 
Nasser”, were more Pan-Arabist than Pan-African in their outlook. 
(West Africa, June 17.) 

On his return to’ Lagos Chief Awolowo announced that Nigeria 
should join the Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union. The role of Nigeria in African 
affairs had not inspired confidence among African nationalists. He said 
that Nigeria was seriously distrusted because of her military alignment 
and that Nigeria should not have attended the Monrovia conference 
“which was convened through the financial backing of certain Western 
powers”. (West Africa, June 24.) 

The Federal Minister of Information, the Hon. T. O. S. Benson, 
stated: “Chief Awolowo has been reported as saying that Nigeria should 
join the Union of African States, Ghana, Guinea, and Mali. Nigeria, as 
has been stated frequently by the Prime Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, follows a policy of non-alignment. Nigeria does not 
believe in political union at this stage, but believes in co-operation with 
other countries at the technical, economic and cultural level. Political 
union at this time would not be expedient. 

“Chief Awolowo is reported as claiming a lack of confidence in 
Nigeria, because of her military alignment. I would like to emphasize that 
Nigeria has no military alignment with any country. Therefore Chief 
Awolowo’s reported statement on this issue is incorrect. 

“Chief Awolowo is alleged to have said that the Monrovia Conference 
was financed by Western Powers. This statement is as false as it is ridi- 
culous. It could only have been born of a mind suffering from extreme 
political frustration. The mere fact that Chief Awolowo can freely make 
disparaging remarks about his own country on his return to Nigeria is, I 
think, sufficient evidence of the freedom being enjoyed by Nigerian 
citizens.” (News from Nigeria, June 17.) 


Ivory Coast 


Call-up of Youth 


THERE will be an enrolment during 1961 of 2,000 Ivory Coast citizens for 
one year’s National Service. These young people will receive military and 
citizenship training. At first 500 youths will spend two months in the dia- 
mond region of Seguela, thus helping to keep out illicit prospectors. The 
opening up of palm plantations in the south and rice fields to the north 
and west is also planned. The first target is that Ivory Coast should produce 
at least as much rice as it consumes. The working parties will be in the 
charge of professional army officers and N.C.O.s seconded to the Ivory 
Coast by the French Army. Possibly in the future a women’s military and 
citizenship service will be instituted which will play a part in the emancipa- 
tion of African women. (Revue de Clerge Africain, May.) 


Sierra Leone 


Charges Against Opposition Leaders 


SiR MILTON MarRGat has ordered the release of the All People’s Con- 
gress detainees arrested under the state of emergency before the inde- 
pendence celebrations. The A.P.C.’s campaign which resulted in alleged 
violence and intimidation, was based on the demand that there must be a 
general election before independence. Independence has come and the 
demand is now irrelevant. Siaka Stevens, leader of the A.P.C., was re- 
manded on bail. 

The A.P.C. in a statement denying the allegations said: “Now that all 
but one of the persons detained under the Emergency Regulations from 
April 18 have been released, the A.P.C. desires to make the following 
statement: ‘More than six of the forty-four detainees had no connexion 
whatever with the A.P.C.’ 








“The A.P.C. has never at any time opposed independence; all that the 
Party asked for was that certain prerequisites to independence like general 
elections. . . . Independence having now become an accomplished fact and 
the Government having given the assurance of general elections in 1962, 
the A.P.C. calls on all its members to maintain the Party policy line of: 
(a) full respect for law and order; (6) constitutional and lawful procedure 
in all matters. The A.P.C. has never stood, and will never stand, for 
violence, sabotage or unconstitutional action. 

“The A.P.C. has never tried to interfere with the workers’ organiza- 
tions. The A.P.C. has no financial support from outside sources. 

“Finally, at this important stage of our country’s development, the 
A.P.C. calls on the Prime Minister, Sir Milton Margai, most respectfully, 
in the exercise of his immense powers, to weigh carefully the great mass of 
information reaching him, some of which it is not possible to verify or 
challenge.” (West Africa, June 17.) 

Siaka Stevens, leader of the A.P.C., and C. A. Kamara Taylor, have 
been found guilty on four charges and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment on each charge—the sentences to run concurrently. Stevens was also 
bound over for a year in the sum of £500 with two sureties of £250 each, 
while Kamara Taylor was bound over for a year for £200 and two sureties 
of the same amount. The A.P.C. leaders were charged with sedition, libel 
and conspiracy against the Prime Minister and Mr. M. P. Mustapha. 
The libel arose from a petition sent by the A.P.C. to the Governor alleging 
maladministration, financial irregularities and misuse of office by Sir 
Milton Margai and the Finance Minister. (West Africa, July 1.) 


International Relations 


A bilateral agreement was signed between the United States and Sierra 
Leone shortly after independence day. It provided for economic and techni- 
cal aid. Three Ministers are at present in Washington. 

West Africa (May 20) commented: “What will the Ministers of Finance 
and Development learn in the U.S.? They will see, no doubt, the great 
Tennesse Valley project and the enormous production lines of the great 
motor corporations. Mr. Mustapha, moreover, will no doubt have dis- 
cussions with high authorities in the World Bank and on Wall Street. 
Sierra Leone, however, can gain little from these magnificent examples of 
capitalist enterprise. What we must learn to use is modern agricultural 
machinery, and small pumps. We do not need to know how to construct 
great modern factories, but how to dig drains and build small, cheap 
houses. 


The Minister of Information, Mr. John Nelson-Williams, has an- 
nounced that Sierra Leone is to take political and economic sanctions 
against South Africa to demonstrate ‘tour resentment of the iniquity and 
indignity of South Africa Government’s apartheid policies”. (West 
Africa, June 10.) 


West Indian Immigrants 


Interest was aroused by the arrival in Freetown of a group of West 
Indians, led by Dr. L. C. Leslie, who are touring Africa to see if West 
Indians of African descent could return there and settle. There was no 
question, Dr. Leslie said, of creating a “‘settler problem” and once they 
were integrated into African society no doubt their children would grow 
up as ordinary Africans. In addition the men who would come would be 
trained artisans or agriculturists and undoubtedly, they could make a 
useful contribution to development. 

The Freetown correspondent of West Africa wrote (June 10): ““Natur- 
ally, those who keenly support the ‘back to Africa’ movement tend to 
exaggerate their abilities and our capabilities, but if one ignores the 
publicity claims, all the West Indians want to know is what we can do to 
help. If Government decides we can do nothing, then that will be the end of 
the matter and the West Indians will then have to look elsewhere—in the 
Commonwealth.” 

The Minister of External Affairs, Dr. Karefa Smart announced that 
the Government had not yet decided on the admission of West Indian 
immigrants and would be “cautious in considering any applications”. 
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Senegal 


French Residents in Dakar 


CLAUDE DUCHEMIN writing in Europe-France Outremer (March) said of 
Senegal: “Business concerns are more adaptable than most in new situa- 
tions. Collaboration has been established but there remains little confidence 
and capital investment is endangered by every change. This means less 
security for French financiers. No one denies that trading concerns are in 
danger, especially the small businesses run by French Lebanese, and even 
some Africans. 

“The industrial field is the most secure since it requires skilled tech- 
nicians and there is no fear of competition between the industrial com- 
munity and the Sénegalese for a long time. But we believe that, in spite of 
the backwash and of the inevitable opposition, African socialism will, to 
some extent at least, respect existing concerns, some of which will become 
a part of the new system without upheaval. 

“Finally the favourable situation which we see now should continue 
if the Government remains in power. Any change in policy would neces- 
sarily be in the direction of a more totalitarian régime. And the examples 
of Guinea and Mali enable us to judge what would then be the relations 
between the French and the Senegalese in Dakar!” 


Togo Republic 


Unification 


A NEW movement has been formed in Lome to educate the people of the 
Togo Republic in the benefits they would derive if Togo were united with 
Ghana. The new organization sponsored by many groups of young men 
is “Unification Riders”. The leaders hope to conduct a country-wide 
campaign on “‘it is better to unite with Ghana than to stand in isolation”. 
One of the leaders has said that the movement has the support of the 
majority of the leaders of the Togo Republic. 

President Nkrumah recently called for the unification of Togo and 
Ghana as the best way to solve some of the numerous problems facing the 
two countries. At the moment some families and relations live on both sides 
of the border. The idea of unifying Togoland and Ghana started as far 
back as 1947 alongside with the struggle for the independence of the two 
countries. It is understood that Presidents Nkrumah and Sylvanus Olympio 
signed some form of agreement to unite the two countries after complete 
independence. (Ghana Daily Graphic, June 17.) 

The Togo Government is reported to have asked the British Govern- 
ment for help in the recruitment of English teachers. (West Africa, May 
<7.) 


Assassination Plot 

M. Antoine Meatchi, formerly leader of the parliamentary group of 
the Togo opposition (U.D.P.T.-Democratic Union of Togolese Peoples), 
was arrested on charges of attempts against the internal security of the 
State. Several other U.D.P.T. members, including three former deputies 
and a tribal chief, have also been arrested. M. Meatchi, a former Member 
of Parliament, was at one time Minister of Agriculture. 

The Interior and Information Minister, M. Theophile Mally, has 
alleged that “imperialist lackeys” were plotting with “certain foreign 
states” to overthrow the Government and assassinate President Olympio 
and his Ministers. (West Africa, May 20.) 

Later M. Antoine Meatchi was reported to have escaped from prison, 
and to have taken refuge in Dahomey. (West Africa, June 3.) 


Upper Volta 


Link with Ghana 


AT the end of a five-day visit to Ghana, President Maurice Yameogo of 
Upper Volta and the Ghana President stated in a communique that they 











have agreed to take immediate effective measures to strengthen ties be- 
tween their two countries. In particular, the two Presidents were consider- 
ing the necessity of removing customs barriers and improving communica- 
tions. 


PAN-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Monrovia Conference 
THE largest high-level African conference ever held took place in Liberia, 
May 8-12. 

Sixteen nations were represented by their heads of Government. 
These were: Nigeria, Ivory Coast, Senegal, Mauritania, Volta Republic, 
Niger Republic, Togo, Dahomey, Cameroun, Malagasy, Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, Chad, Central African Republic, Congo-Brazzaville and Somalia. 
The four nations represented by senior Ministers were: Ethiopia, Tunisia, 
Libya, and Gabon. 

The delegations represented about 110 million people out of Africa’s 
210 million independent citizens. 

Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, the U.A.R., and Sudan were 
unrepresented. 

The main direct results of the Conference were: 

A decision that the twenty countries would vote as a bloc at the U.N. 
(Mauritania and Sierra Leone, not yet members, expect to be admitted 
in the fall.) 

The appointment of a commission, aided by advisers, to meet in Dakar 
in July or August, to explore economic, technical, educational, and 
scientific co-operation, and report to a second “African Summit” in Lagos 
later this year. 

A “declaration” affirming the equality and inviolability of all African 
States, regardless of size, population, or wealth, and affirming the doctrine 
of non-interference in each other’s affairs. 

In a communique, the countries agreed to work “collectively and 
individually” for the release of President Tshombe and to work through 
the U.N. for a recall of the Congolese Parliament. The Conference voted 
its faith in the U.N. and condemned all attempts to “weaken or undermine 
its authority”. 

The twenty countries favoured internal representative self-government 
for Angola, and adopted a mild resolution on Algeria, so as not to em- 
barrass France at the outset of the Evian-les-Bains talks. The Conference 
decided to back the aim of general nuclear disarmament. 

There were three lengthy and bitter exchanges between Ethiopia and 
Somalia over their border dispute. This issue went unresolved, but the 
Conference decided to create an arbitration commission to settle future 
intra-African controversies. 

The Conference was a considerable personal success for the Nigerian 
Prime Minister, Alhaji Sir Abu Bakar Tafawa Balewa. Delegates said in 
the lobbies that his quiet, purposeful manner and evident sincerity had 
established him as the senior statesman present, and had overcome the 
suspicions entertained by many French-speaking African leaders for their 
vast neighbour nation. . . . To this observer, the Monrovia Conference 
seemed to be a turning-point in African gatherings; a broader horizon was 
evident than in previous inter-African talks, with African problems being 
seen as part of a wider political, economic, and geographical context. Sir 
Milton Margai, Prime Minister of Sierra Leone and the elder of the 
parley, keynoted this tendency when he said at the open inaugural session: 
“While we believe in the usefulness of regional conferences of this sort, 
we firmly believe that African problems are only part of greater problems, 


the final solution of which must be worked out at world levels.” (Russell 
Howe: Africa Today, May.) 


Casablanca Conference 

King Hassan II of Morocco presided at the opening session of the 
Conference of African Trade Unions in Casablanca. The Moroccan Trade 
Union Group (U.M.T.) is one of the eight founders of the All African 
Federation of Trade Unions called for at the Accra Conference in 1959. 
Others are the trade union movement in Algeria and Ghana, the Egyptian 
Confederation of Labour, the Mali Workers Union, the Union of Workers 
in Black Africa, and the Workers Confederations in Guinea and Tunisia. 
Forty-five organizations representing thirty-eight countries took part in 
the conference. 

M. Mahjoub Ben Sadik, secretary-general of U.M.T., said that all who 
wanted to make African trade unions an instrument of foreign interests 
should be denounced as traitors. (Le Monde, May 26.) 

The principal source of disunity is the suspicion that the conference 
organizers—Guinea, Mali, and Morocco—are trying to force their own 
rigid conception of Pan-African unity down the throats of the other 
delegates, who have openly accused them of a new kind of imperialism and 
of rigging the conference with dictatorial procedure. . . . 

National unity raised fewer objections, it being generally conceded that 
it was desirable to have a single trade union federation for each country. 
. . . Kenya’s Mr. Tom Mboya tried to cut across dissensions with a 
reasoned appeal for “meaningful and practical formulas for tackling 
actual problems” instead of “cooing new slogans and passing pious 
resolutions”. Mr. Mboya condemned “attempts by any country in Africa 
to try to impose its formula or others”. He also denounced splinter move- 
ments, of which several are represented in Casablanca set up by exiles to 
overthrow established régimes or to supplant legal movements. (Observer, 
May 28.) 

On his return from Casablanca, Mr. John K. Tettegah, secretary- 
general of the Ghana Trades Union Congress, has announced that the 
new All African Trade Union Federation (A.A.T.U.F.) would wage 
“total war” on African unions refusing to disaffiliate from other inter- 
national organizations. 

In Casablanca it was agreed that the A.A.T.U.F. should be established 
with permanent headquarters at Casablanca and regional working secre- 
tariats in Accra, Cairo, Nairobi, Bamako, and Conakry. He told a Press 
conference that at the beginning of the Casablanca conference Mr. 
Mboya had opposed disaffiliation, but after unions were given ten months’ 
grace, he voted for it. (Ghana T.U.C. disaffiliated from 1.C.F.T.U. in 
November 1959.) Four of the twenty-five countries at Casablanca, how- 
ever, voted against the resolution—Tunisia, Liberia, Southern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland. 

Mr. Tettegah went on to say: “A.A.T.U.F. is willing to co-operate with 
other trade union internationals but only on basis of equality”. Mr. 
Tettegah attacked Ahmed TIjli, secretary-general of the Tunisian Trade 
Unions Confederation, as an “imperialist puppet”. 

Earlier M. Tlili had strongly accused the World Federation of Trade 
Unions of attempting to isolate African workers and charged that Guinea 
and the United Arab Republic were using trade unions “for political 
purposes of their own”. 

In Nigeria, Mr. Eric Henshaw, acting general secretary of T.U.C.N.— 
one of the two factions into which the Nigerian trade union movement is 
split—said that the Casablanca Conference had been a complete failure. 
He said decisions at the conference were not taken by the representatives 
of African trade unions but by splinter groups, individuals representing 
nobody and “hired hooligans”. (West Africa, June 10.) 


The Editor of the DiGgst does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents 





AFRICA BUREAU AGHIVITIES 


**S.O.S. AFRICA’’, a variety show organized by the Africa Bureau to 
raise funds, was held at the Victoria Palace, London, on June 2 and was 
a great success. The stars who took part were: Larry Adler, Svetlana 
Beriosova and Donald Macleary, Geraint Evans, Cy Grant, Jack Hawkins, 
David Kossoff, Anna and Dan Massey, accompanied by the Dudley 
Moore Trio, Spike Milligan, Robert Morley, Manoug Parikian, Cliff 
Richard and the Shadows, and the casts of Beyond the Fringe, Fings Ain't 
Wot They Used T’ Be, On The Brighter Side, and the Old Vic production of 
Twelfth Night. The show was introduced by Leonard Sachs, and directed 
by Colin Graham. An illustrated Souvenir Programme was on sale with 
a cover specially designed by Oliver Messel. (Copies 1s. 6d. each, obtain- 
able from the Africa Bureau.) 

We were most grateful for all who supported the show, and to the 
Patrons and Organizing Committees. It was a great disappointment that 
John Neville, who did so much to make the show the success it was, could 
not take part because he had to leave London at short notice to fulfil a 
filming engagement. 


Osian Ellis, Manoug Parikian, and Fou Ts’ong have most generously 
agreed to take part in an Africa Bureau concert in aid of Angola at the 
Princes Theatre, London, on July 30. 


Colin Legum gave the Anniversary Address at our Annual General 
Meeting on June 12—his subject was “Pan-Africanism”. The meeting was 
well attended by members from many parts of the country. The Africa 
Councils were also represented. 


Mr. Julius Nyerere, Prime Minister of Tanganyika, met members of 
the Executive and advisers to the Bureau while he was in London, and 
close contact was kept with members of the Uganda and Kenya delega- 
tions to the East Africa Conference. 


The Director, after meeting the U.N. Committee on South West 
Africa in Accra on June 22, went on to Leopoldville, where he visited 
the camps for the refugees from Angola in the Congo. He is now in 
Dar-es-Salaam. 


REALITIES OF AFRICAN INDEPENDENCE by D. K. Chisiza. 
A new pamphlet by a leading Nyasaland politician. Price 2s. Obtain- 
able from the Africa Bureau. Publication date August 3. 
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